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1 1)1 TOR’S NOTH 


I very Hardesty’s was prefaced with an “Early West Virginia” 
chapter, an accounting of the struggle of the settlers against the 
Indians That account was the same in each book. This series of 



Hardesty's reprints will carry that account but once, and that in this 
volume as follows. 


inhabitants crossed to the northwest 
between the Alleghenies and the Ohio 
river, within the present limits of 

side of the river, as the white 
settlements advanced. 

North of the present boundary of 
Virginia, ahd particularly near the 
junction of the Allegheny and 
Monongahela rivers, the Indians were 
more numerous, and their villages 
larger. The principal of these tribes 
were the Delawares, Mingoes and 
Shawnees, the greater part of whom 
moved westward when the French 
were forced to abandon their position 
at the forks of the Ohio river, in 
1765. When improvements were 
commenced by the white's, therefore, 
in western Virginia, the country was 
almost entirely uninhabited, ex cep Una 
bv the wild beasts of the forest, and 


m Virginia first became known 
: whites, it was occupied by many 

ent tribes of Indians, attached to 
rat nations. That portion lying 
west of the Blue Ridge, and 
dsne to the Great Lakes, was 
me by the Massawomccs, who 
a powerful confederacy, rarely in 
bhip with the tribes east of those 
run*. Link of their history is 
m. some suppose them to have 
the ancestors of the Six Nations, 
they more probably became 

notated with them. 


gradually retired, as 
adad westward from 
whan the white 
had the Blue Ridge 
country between it 
ghewam was entirely 




FIRST WHITE SETTLERS 
ON THE MONONGAHELA, 

ITS BRANCHES, AND 

In the northwest. 

Probably the first white men who 

built cabins in Virginia west of the 
Allegheny mountains were David 
Tygart and Mr. Files, who came in 
1754. the latter settling at the mouth 
of the creek which now bears his 
name (where the town of Beverly 
stands); and the former, a few miles 
farther up the river (since called 
Tvgarts Valley river), in what is 
known as Tygarts valley. The only 
Indians in this vicinity at that time 
were hunting and war parties from the 
north and west, whose hostility (and 
the difficulty in obtaining breadstuff 
for their families) soon determined 
these men to abandon their 
settlements. Before they could carry 
out their determination, however, the 
family of Files became victims to 
savage cruelty. A strolling band 
massacred them all excepting a boy, 
who, making his escape, hastened to 
the Tygarts and warned them in time, 
so that they saved themselves by 
flight. 

Soon after this, a settlement was 
made on Cheat river, a few miles east 
of where Morgantown now stands, by 
a party of Dunkards, comprising Dr. 
Thomas Eckarly and his two brothers. 
They first encamped at the mouth of 
Dunkards creek, which owes its name 
to this circumstance, and finally 
located on Dunkards bottom, on 
Cheat river. Although a bloody Indian 
war was then waging, they remained 
unmolested for several years, when 
the doctor went to visit a trading post 
upon the Shenandoah river and obtain 
kupphrv Upon his return, he found 
th* a»he% of his cabin and the 
mutilated bodies of his brothers. 

In the fall of 1758, Thomas 
Oc krj and others commenced u 

irtllrrnrn! on the Monong.ilii'1.1, .ii 
tbr mourii mi the irerk whnli Ii.is 

tus hiirtr, but they were 
■ln»rrn out m thr spring by a war 

«>l I*!***#* t and Mingttcs, and 

Ot IheW niuidro d. Owing to 
Hu i >ntmurd hosiilitart, no luitlM'i 
• ffuit waft made to establish a 
setUcmrnt upon the Mutturi|itirU of 


its branches, until after the treaty of 
peace, in 1765. 

This treaty greatly contributed to 
advance the prosperity of the Virginia 
frontiers. While it lasted, the necessity 
of congregating in forts and 
block-houses no longer existing, each 
family enjoyed the comforts of its 
owm fireside, undisturbed by fearful 
apprehensions of danger from the 
prowling savage, and free from the 
confusion and bustle consequent on 
being crowded together. No longer 
forced to cultivate their little fields in 
common, by the united exertions of a 
whole neighborhood, with tomahawks 
suspended trom their belts and rifles 
attached to their plow beams, their 
original spirit of enterprise was revived; 
and while the certainity of reaping in 
unmolested safety the harvest for 
which they had toiled, gave industry an 
impetus which increased prosperity, it 
also induced others to come among 
them, and an increase in population 
and an extension of settlements was 
the consequence. 

It was during this period that 
several establishments were made on 
the Monongahela and its branches. 
These were nearly cotemporaneous, 
but the First in order was that made 
on the Buckhannon, a fork of Tygarts 
Valley river. It was during the year 
1764 that John Simpson, a trapper, 
had his camp at the head of the 
Youghogany river, and in his employ 
were John and Samuel Pringle - two 
soldiers, who had deserted from Fort 
Pitt. These glades having begun to be 
a common hunting ground, Simpson 
and his party determined upon 
moving farther west, where they 
might be free from the incursions of 
other hunters. After having crossed 
Cheat river at the Horse Shoe, and 
while journeying through the 
wilderness, a quarrel arose between 
Simpson and one of the Pringles, and 
they separated, the Pringles keeping 
up the Valley river until they reached 
the Buckhunnon, which they ascended 
several miles, and at the mouth of 
Turkey run took up their abode in 
the cavity ol u large sycamore tree. 
Here they remained together, 
subsisting upon game, until I 
when John left his brother lor the 
put pose ol going to a trading post on 
the Shenandoah to secure ammunition 
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.,ml othei supplies, Saimu'l suffered 
considerably during Iris brother's 

absence, who. however, returned In 
the course of several weeks, bringing 

the news of the treaty ol peace with 
th,- I tench and Indians. Now, no 
longer IVarmy attest for desertion, and 
becoming tired of their seclusion, 
thev determined to leave it, not, 
however, without feelings of regret, 
jnd tlrev expected to return as soon 
iv possible, if they could induce 
others to accompany them to that 
desirable section. 

In the tall ol the ensuing year, 
therefore (1 ? 68>, Samuel Pringle 
returned, accompanied by several 
otheis. who, being pleased with the 
jpjvarancx* of the country, removed 
there the following spring, locating 
,v -uncntlv upon lands selected by 
them, which they proceeded to 
cultivate John Jackson (who was 
accompanied by his sons, George and 
fd«*rd) settled at the mouth of 
Taricv run. John Hacker, farther up 
on the Buckhannon river, where 
'Bushes fort" was soon afterward 
etUNohcd. Alexander and Thomas 
Skrt- near to the Jacksons, on what 
• it aftc rward known as the 


-forrrvash Plantation." It was at the 
howr of George J -.son that the first 
oowisr) court of llarmon was held, in 
I'14 Vtflum Hacker. Thomas and 
Jett* Hughes, John and William 

and John Brown employed 
their Time exclusively in hunting. 




Ihe 


of them making improvements 
foe their own benefit; they 
H h i «iluibic adjunct to the 
■ty. however, in supplying the 
nti with meat, and afterward 
to defend them against the 
In tact, tin skill in woodcraft 

they attained afterwaid 

• 4 t Inti emits invaluable. 

pn io one of then 

• ..A. tr%< tint lie West 


one 


ttrg 



B ffis v* 

««* «f f»« and £ f„J 
2?™* r aga,n to llis tamp at the 
nu°mhor° r hC K Klk ’ remainin g until a 

mar the creek, on what is now Main 
street m the city of Clarksburg. 

Alter the first arrival, other 
emigrants soon came, under the 
guidance of Samuel Pringle, from the 
south Pork settlements, among whom 
were John Cutright, who settled on 
Buckhannon; Henry Rule, who 
improved a tract just above the 
mouth of Finks run, and John and 
William Radcliff, who both settled on 
Hacker’s creek - the latter on the 

f lace afterward owned by William 
owers. John Hacker settled on the 
creek which took his name. 

In 1768, Jacob Vanmeter, John 
Swan, Thomas Hughes and others, 
settled on the west side of the 
Monongahela, near the mouth of 
Muddy creek. The same year, the 
place which had been occupied for a 
time by Thomas Decker and his 
unfortunate associates (where 
Morgantown is now situated) was 
settled by a party of emigrants, one 
of whom was David Morgan, 
afterward so celebrated for personal 
prowess and daring in his encounters 

with the Indians. 

In 1769, Col. Ebenezer Zane, his 
brothers Silas and Jonathan, with 
some others from the South branch, 
visited the Ohio river for the purpose 
of commencing improvements, and to 
•elect positions for their tuture 

residence. Col. Zanc chow for his an 
eminence above the mouth ot 

Wheeling creek, near the Ohio, and 
opposite a beautiful island; this spot 
o now in the nudvt of the flourishing 
i tty of W heeling. Silas Zane 
commenced improving on Wheeling 
i feck and Jonathan twith jeveral 

others who accompanied the 
adventurers) remained with Col 7atw 
Aflat making preparations l« 

l#« eplton of thru familirv *■*> 
HikW .U to the South branch *f«*» 


u i Jh 










lEng ruwt *** 
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*“nd bdo. Wh«l>ng. on 

Buffalo. Short and Gravc creeko an 
the Ohio; among the first to settle 
tbove Wheeling were George Lefler, 
John Doddridge, Benjamin Biggs 
Daniel Greathouse, Joshua Baker and 
Andrew Swearingen. 

About 1770, apt. James Booth 
and John Thomas located upon the 
creek which received the formers 
name, near the present town ot 
Boothville, Marion county. The 
former settled at the place known as 
the “Jesse Martin farm,” and the 
latter on the “old William Martin 
place.” Sixty years later, this latter 
was called the most valuable landed 
estate in northwestern Virginia, off 
the Ohio river. 

About this time, also, David 
Morgan (the noted Indian fighter) 
established himself upon the 
Monongahela, near the mouth of 
Pricketts creek, five miles below 
Fairmont. Among others settling here 
at this time, were families by the 
name of Ihickett, Ice, Hall, Cochran, 
Hayes, Cunningham, Hartley, Bams. 
Haymond, Fleming and Springer 
whose descendants now comprise a 
large proportion of the population of 
the surrounding country. Many of 
them came from the colonies of 
Virginia, Maryland and Delaware, 
crossing the mountains bv the route 
known as “Braddock's trail.” In the 
burying ground at Barracksville is the 
grave of Adam Ice - the first white 
child bom in Virginia west of the 
Alleghenies. He was bom at Ices 
Ferry, on Cheat river, in 1767 (a 
short time previous to the removal of 
the family to the Monongahela), and 
he died in 1851. 

In 1772. settlements were made on 
Simpsons creek, West Fork river and 
1:1k creek. John Simpson at this time 
held a “tomahawk title” on the 
first-mentioned stream, which 
purchased by John Powora, who 
i mated lately settled upon it; and 
James Anderson and Jonas Webb 
«ated further up the creek. On the 
r Ik, and in the vicinity of Clarksburg, 
aettkmrnts were made by Thonius 
Nutter, near what was afterward the 
lory, Miih. Samuel Co I trial, on the 

of th* crock, neatly opposite 


Garksburg; Sotha Hickman, on the 
west side of the same creek, above 
Cottrial; Samuel Beard, at the mouth 
of Nannys run; Andrew Cottrial 
above Beard, on the farm for a long 
time owned by John W. Patton; 
Daniel Davisson, where Garksburg is 
now situated; Obadiah Davisson and 
John Nutter, on the West fork, the 
former near the old salt works, and 
the latter at the place for many years 
owned by Adam Hickman, Jr. 

At this time a considerable 

acession was also made to the 
settlements on Buckhannon and 
Hackers creek. So great was the 
increase in population in the latter 
neighborhood, that the crops of the 
preceding season did not afford more 
than one-third of the breadstuff that 
would ordinarily be consumed in the 
same time by an equal number. Such 
was the state of suffering caused by 
this scarcity of food that the year 
1773 has been known here as “the 
starving year,” and it was at this time 
that William Lowthcr (afterward the 
first sheriff of Harrison county) 
rendered such invaluable service, and 
unselfishly exerted himself to relieve 
the wants of the people of the 
community. 

In 1772, the fine country lying on 
the east fork of the Monongahela river, 
between the Allegheny mountains, at 
the southeast, and the Laurel hill (or 
Rich mountain) at the northwest, 
which had received the name of 
Tygarts valley, attracted the attention 
of a number of emigrants, and during 
that year the greater part of the 
valley was located. Among those who 
occupied nearly all the level land 
lying between those mountains - a 
plain of about thirty miles in length 
and varying from three-fourths to two 
miles in width, of rich soil — are 
found the names of Hadden, 
Connelly, Whiteman, Warwick, 
Nelson, Stalnaker, Riffle and Westfall. 
Cheat river (on which no attempt at 
settlement had been made but by the 
unfortunate Eckarlys) then began to 
attract attention. The Horse Shoe 
bottom was located by Captain James 
Parsons, of the South branch; also, in 
the neighborhood, settled Robert 
Cunningham, Henry Fink, John Goff; 
and John M incur, Robert Huflcr. 
William Morgan and others settled on 
the Dunkurd bottom. 



These were ihe principal 
settlements begun in Northwestern 
Virginia prior to the year 1774. Few 
and scattered as they were, when it 
became known that they were 
established, hundreds flocked to them 
from every part of the country, and 
no sooner had they come together 
than similitude of situation and a 
common danger created a bond of 
unison and friendship. 

THE GREAT KANAWHA RIVER 
AND ITS TRIBUTARIES 

In the year 1753, when all this 
region was an unbroken wilderness, a 
party of Shawmees came from their 
villages on the Scioto river (now in 
Ohio) and made a raid upon the 
frontier settlements of Virginia, in 
what is now Montgomery county. 
Taking the whites by surprise, they 
destroyed their settlement, murdered 
the greater portion of them, and 
retreated with a number of captives, 
down New river, Kanawha and Ohio, 
to their homes. One of these captives 
was Mrs. Mary Ingles, who afterward 
made her escape and returned to her 
friends, to whom she related that the 
party of savages stopped several days 
at a salt spring on the Kanawha river, 
during which time they were engaged 
in manufacturing salt by boiling the 
water. This was the first account of 
salt making west of the Alleghenies. 

The earliest white settlement in the 
Kanawha valley was made by Walter 
Kelley and family, at the mouth of 
the creek which bears his name, in 
177 4, several months before the 
battle of Point Pleasant. These people 
were all killed by the Indians; but 
after the battle of the Point, when 
there was greater security for life, the 
valley was rapidly settled, mostly by 
Virginians, and largely by the hardy 
soldier* who had followed General 
Ixwn to Point Pleasant. Among the 
ca;b« st land locations was one of 502 

aeici, made in 1 7 85 by J°hn 
Dickinson, (from the Valley ol 
Virginia I to include the mouth ol 
Campbell* creek, the bottom above, 
Mid the salt spring Ihe place WII 
w.W by him to Jowph Hull nor, in 
1794, who f* lo tin' fc.an.twh.i 

1795, and purchased 900 acres <>l 

met bottom from < .< -ugr ltd William 

OdritaM. which fMended *"" u ,h ' 


mouth of the Elk river up the 

Kanawha, and upon forty acres of 

which the village of Charleston had 

been laid out and started, the 
previous year. 

A few hundred yards above the 
mouth of Campbells creek, just in 
tront of Thoroughfare gap. Daniel 

fnade a log cabin settlement, 
and resided on the opposite side of 
the nver, on the Splint Coal bottom. 
Here he lived for a number of years, 
engaged in hunting, trapping and 
fighting the Indians, and in 1791, 
served as one of the delegates from 
Kanawha county to the Legislature at 
Richmond. 

The first white man who reached 
the mouth of the Kanawha, of which 
history makes mention, was 
Christopher Gist, the agent and 
surveyor of the Ohio Land Company. 

In the year 1749, he set out on a 
tour of exploration north of the 
Ohio, where the lands of his employer 
were located, and in 1750, when on 
his return, he reached the mouth of 
the Great Kanawha, and made a 
thorough exploration of the country 
north of that river. His journal may 
be seen in the library of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. Mrs. 
Hannah Dennis, in the year 1763, 
returning from a three years’ captivity 
among the Shawnee Indians beyond 
the Ohio, reaching the Ohio river in 
lune of that year, crossed it on a 
drift log at the mouth of the 
Kanawha, and twenty days afterward 
reached the settlements on the James. 
Captain William Arbuckle, (one of the 
most distinguished characters in 
pioneer history) visited the mouth ol 
the Kanawha in 1764, and ten years 
later was chosen to guide the army ot 
General Lewis to that place. This 
Kanawha valley became the great 
thoroughfare by which the Indians, 
when on their expeditions of 
bloodshed and murder, reached the 
eastern settlements, and many were 
the prisoners carried along this route, 
when on their way to spend a 
hopeless captivity in the western 

wilderness. , 

The first trail through t[w 
from Lcwisburg to this valfcy was 

that made by the «n.y 

Pleasant. In 1774. this 

“lewis Trace, and was nothing 



hotter than a bridle-path; the first 
wagon-road was completed in 1786. A 
fort was erected at the mouth of the 
Kanawha in 1774. and soon afterward 
Clcndcnin’s fort, where Charleston 
now stands. Many families resided in 
these forts during the continuance of 
the Indian war, who, escaping from 
their confinement after the 
declaration of peace, in 1795, began 
the permanent settlement of the 
valley. Among these were the families 
of Ruffner, Arbucklc, Morris, 
Greenlee, Tretter. Cautrcll, Clendenin, 
Van Bebber and many others. 


IN THE GREENBRIER COUNTRY 


The first permanent settlement 
west of the Blue Ridge was made by 
Joist Hite, who, in 1732, came with 
fifteen other families, and settled in 
what is now Frederick county, 
Virginia; he was soon followed by 
many others. About the year 1749, 
there was a man in Frederick county 
subject to lunacy, and when at times 
laboring under its influence, he would 
ramble long distances into the 
wilderness. In one of these wanderings 
he came upon the waters of 
Greenbrier river, and, surprised to 
find them flowing in a westerly 
direction, he made the fact known on 
his return to Winchester, and that the 
country abounded in game. In 
consequence of this information, two 
men (recently from New England), 
named Sue I (Sewell) and \lartin 
(Marlin), visited the locality, and took 
up their residence on Greenbrier river. 
The former moved 40 miles west of 
their first improvement, and fell a prey 
to the Indians, and the latter soon 
returned to the settlements. John 

Lewis and his son Andrew came to the 
v*mc section in 1751, and thoroughly 
explored it, and when permission was 
panted to the Greenbrier company (of 
• huh John Lewis was a member)'' to 

100,000 acres on the waters of 
r,vrf they became the agents to 
m*k.- (Ik- surveys and locations. Hie 

i r ‘ n ,ranoc and I ngland, in 
n/i , * iru proceedings, and 

" 1 61 ,,K ' »eie prevented trom 

then, by edn t. w hi, I. 

landed all those who had made 

H If, T U ‘ >n ,hr *'’*t c "» *.ilciv. to 

jEff* ftQm them, order that ,„a,e 


who claimed the right to the domain 
Previous to the issuing of this 

proclamation, some families had 
moved to Greenbrier and made two 
settlements - one on Muddy creek, 
and the other in the Big levels; these, 
disregarding the royal command, 
remained until they were destroyed by 
the Indians, in 1763, and from this 
time until 1769. Greenbrier was 
uninhabited; at the later date. Captain 
John Stuart and a few other young 
men began to settle and improve the 
country. 

In 17 56, settlements were also 
made on New river and on Holstein, 
and among the daring adventurers 
who effected them were Evan Shelby. 
William Campbell. William Preston, 
Thomas Walden and Daniel Boone, all 
of whom became distinguished in the 
history of the country. The lands 
taken up by them were held as “corn 
rights,” each acquiring a title to an 

hundred acres of land for every acre 
planted in corn. 

THE FIRST ENGLISH TRADERS 

PRIO 1795 

As early as the year 1740, traders 
from the colonies of Pennsylvania and 
eastern Virginia went among the 
Indians on the Ohio and its tributary 
streams to deal for skins and pelts. In 
the second volume of Spark’s Writings 
of Washington is recorded the first 
attempt toward a permanent 
settlement on the Ohio river. “In the 
year 1748, Thomas Lee, one of his 
majesty’s counsel in Virginia, formed 
a design of effecting a settlement on 
the wild lands west of the Allegheny 
mountains through the association of 
a number of gentlemen. Before this 
date then' were no English residents 
in those regions. A few traders 
wandered from tribe to tnbe and 
dwelt among the Indians, but they 
neither cultivated or occupied the 
land. Mr. Lee associated with himsell 
Mr. Hunbury, a merchant from 
London, and twelve persons in 
Virginia and Maryland, composing the 
Ohio Land Comapny. A half million 
of aens of land was panted them, to 
bo taken principally on the south side 
of the Ohio river, between the 
Monongahcla and Kanawha rivers.” 

Following the treaty of 
AivU-Owi poller, in 1749, the French 




began to take formal possession of 
their discoveries on the Ohio river and 
its tributaries. February 10, 1763, 
peace was established between Great 
Britain. France and Spain, at which 
time France surrendered to the English 
the Canadas and all her possessions east 
of the Mississippa river, as far south as 
the thirty-first degree of latitude; while 
Spain gave up Florida. In 1764, France 
ceded Louisiana to Spain, thus 
abandoning the last of her territory in 
North America. The Indians being now 
deserted by their old allies, the French 
(who, for a long series of years, had 
been their friends, supplying them with 
clothing and implements of war), it 
was thought that they would remain at 
peace with the English settlements. 
Having faith in their fair promises to 
this effect, traders, provided with 
valuable assortments of merchandise to 
be exchanged for their peltries, 
circulated with more freedom among 
them along the rivers. But in the 
summer of 1763, a formidable alliance 
was formed, composed of all the 
western tribes from the Muskingum to 
the Michillimackinac, for the purpose 
of exterminating the whites. Thev were 
doubtless partly instigated to this by 
their old allies, the French, who 
smarting under their late defeat, 
looked with a jealous eye upon the 
advance of the English settler. 
Preceding their attacks on the forts 
they commenced murdering and 
plundering the English traders. It is 
estimated, by early writers, that two 
hundred of these traders, and their 
servants, lost t heir lives. A 
simultaneous attack was made upon all 
the western forts, and the terrible 

^T.?| U .i!! h,Ch foUowt ‘ d > from this time 
. ^ s P r, ng of 1765, form one of 

,, ' no . rt , thrilling chapters in our 

country % history 


general situation 

1765-1795 

indent f |!L U /V y t,f l*’ - ** 5 with the 

iw Srw!°J £ ,7t5 - 

to * W U * u jru«U began to 

...Vr h »..w* 

, ***** 1 7fc9-74 
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i ctiLuUr belt, 
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creek on the Ohio river, passing over 
the dividing mountains to the 
Monongahela river, thence to 
Garksburg. on the West Fork river, 
thence over to Tygart valley and 
Buckhannon rivers in the east, thence 
southward to Greenbrier and New 
rivers, thence westward, down New 
and Big Kanawha rivers to the Ohio 
river, at Point Pleasant. This 
semi-circle embraces about 170 miles 
on the Ohio river, extending back 
southeastward from 50 to 125 miles. 
The vast territory of forest lands in 
the central part of this tract was left 
unsettled at that time, owing to the 
fear of attack from passing bands of 
Indians, and from this time to the 
beginning of the present century, it 
was slow to receive emigrants. From 
1785 to 1795, all the tribes of the 
Northwestern territory (excepting the 
Moravian Indians) were engaged in a 
united warfare upon the white 
settlements. 


EVENTS IN THE 

EARLY HISTORY 
OF WESTERN VIRGINIA^ 

A general description of the war 
between the Indians and the early 
pioneers is given in the accompanying 
history of the State. It would be 
impossible and undesirable to give a 
full and complete account of the 
numerous atrocities that were 
committed during its continuance; it 
were better, perhaps, to forget some 
of the heart-sickening details, rather 
than have the memory of them 
perpetuated, as it could serve no good 
purpose. Enough, however, of the 
most important and interesting, will 
be chronicled, gathered from the 
recollections and notes of old 
pioneers, as will serve to illustrate the 

spirit of the limes, and the trials and 
troubles of the early settlers. 


III! INDIANS PROVOKED TO 
OPEN HOSTILITY 

1 Ih'iv were no outbreaks among 
ll*r Indians ol northwestern Virginia 
f‘*r a iwn.nl ol nearly ten years after 


this time, 
of some 
of Ryan's 
were also 


,i h . dose of tin- Trench and Indian 
( I705 to 1774). and this state ol 
at tairs would doubtless have longer 
continued, hud it not been tor the 
baibarons action on the part Ol a kw 
whites. Among these atrocities was 
ihe unprovoked murder of three 
Indians by John Ryan, on the Ohio. 
Monongahela and C heat rivers, at 
different periods during 
Cant. Peter, a chief 
distinction, was the first 
victims, and the others 
noted warriors, who were on friendly 
terms with the whites. About the 
same time, other friendly Indians 
were killed in this vicinity while 
visiting the white settlers. 

Among the victimes to the 
treachery of this unscrupulous class of 
white settlers was Bald Eagle, an 
Indian wvll known as a warm friend, 
who was frequently in the habit of 
associating with them. While on one 
of his visits to the white settlements, 
he was waylaid by Jacob Scott, 
William Hacker and Elijah Runner, 
and murdered in cold blood. Seating 
the body in the stem of a canoe, they 
ret it afloat in the Monongahela river, 
after thrusting in the mouth of the 
dead vamor a piece of “journey 
cake." Several persons noticed the 
canoe, with its ghastly burden, 
descending the river, but supposed 
that Bald Eagle was merely returning 
from a visit to his white fnends at the 

up-nvrr settlements. The canoe finally 
floated near the shore, below the 

Gcorprv creek, where it was 
bjr a Mrs. Province, who. 

the unfortunate old man. 
brought to the shore and 
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authors of the outrage, and caused 
several to resolve to revenge it upon 

them. 

A party of five men, two of whom 
were William White and William 
Hacker, who had been concerned in 
previous murders, expressed a 
determination to proceed immediately 
to Bulltown. The remonstrance of the 
settlement could not operate to effect 
a change in their purpose. They went, 
and on their return, circumstances 
justified the belief that the 
pre-apprehension of those who knew 
the temper and feelings of White and 
Hacker, had been well founded, and 
that there had been some fighting 
between them and the Indians. And 
notwithstanding they denied having 
seen an Indian in their absence, yet it 
was the prevailing opinion that they 
had destroyed all the men, women 
and children at Bulltown, and thrown 
their bodies into the river. Indeed, 
one of the party' is said to have, 
inadvertently, used expressions 
confirmatory of this opinion, and to 
have then justified the deed by saying 
that the clothes and other things 
known to have belonged to Stroud's 
tamily were found in the possession 
of the Indians. The village was soon 
after visited, and found to be entirely 
desolated, and nothing being ever 
afterward heard of its former 
inhabitants, there can remain no 
doubt that the murder of Stroud’s 
family was requited on them. 

Here, then, was a fit time for the 
Indians to commence a system of 
retaliation and war; if they were 
disposed to engage in hostilities for 
offenses of this kind alone. Yet no 
such event was the consequence of 
the killing of the Bulltown Indians, or 
ot the other murders which preceded 
that outrage. When the family of the 
Indian chief, Logan, was killed 
opposite Yellow creek, he vud “The 
Indians are not angry on account of 
those murders, but only my re If ** The 

nrnC .^'* uf ho * nl,l *‘s by the Indum 
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which was then threatened. The 
Indian Kittle at Point Pleasant, which 
ik cured at this time, an account of 
which is given in the history of the 
State, has, therefore, been justly 
termed the first battle ot the 
Revolutionary war. 


CONSTRUCTION OF FORTS 
AND PRI PARATIONS FOR DEFENSE 

As soon as it became manifest that 
there was to be a general war with 
the Indians, many of the whites in 
northwestern Virginia made their way 
to Fort Pitt (now Pittsburg), at the 
confluence of the Monongahela and 
Allegheny rivers, and other smaller 
forts were rapidly constructed 
throughout the country. Prickett’s 
fort was erected at the mouth of 
Prickett’s creek, on the Monongahela, 
about Five miles below Fairmont, 
which afforded protection to all the 
settlers on the upper Monongahela, in 
the vicinity of where now stand the 
towns of Fairmont, Palatine, Rivesville 
and Newport. In lygarts valley were 
erected Westfalls and Cassinos forts. 
Near Garksburg, Nutters fort afforded 
protection to the inhabitants of the 
West Fork, from its source to its 
confluence with the valley river. 
Jacksons fort, erected on Ten Mile 
creek, became a rendezvous for the 
settlers in that neighborhood. These 
were the most important stations in 
this part of the state, but there were 
numerous other strongholds 
constructed, in different localities, in 
which a few families in the immediate 
neighborhood would take refuge when 
an alarm was given. These were dark 
days of constant terror to the 
pioneers. When at work in the fields, 
the trusty rifle was a necessary 
companion, and although the utmost 
vigilance was exercised, there was no 
nfcricard against the sudden approach 
ot tn» wily foe, who came upon them 
when Inst expected, massacring 

drfrrueteM families, burning then 
aUn» and hastening on to new fields 
to* rapine and plunder IT»e exigencies 

ot the 

\w*‘t developed many a he to, 
and numerous thrilling scenes of 
daring adventure and sorrowful and 
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CHIEF LOGAN’S RAID 
ON SIMPSONS CREEK 

The region of the upper 
Monongahela was not the scene of 
active war, but straggling parties of 
Indians would frequently find their 
way to that section for the purpose 
of committing depredations. Probably 
the first of these incursions into the 
vicinity was made by a party of eight 
Indians, led by the celebrated Cayuga 
chief, Logan, always hitherto (until 
the murder of his family and other 
atrocities, impelled him to exchange 
the pipe of peace for the tomahawk), 
the honest "friend of the white man.” 
They traversed the country from the 
Ohio river, to the West Fork, and on 
the 12th day of July, 1774, came 
suddenly upon William Robinson. 
Thomas Heilen and Coleman Brown, 
who were pulling flax in a field 
opposite the mouth of Simpsons 
creek. Taking the whites by surprise, 
they fired upon them, when Brown 
was instantly killed, and Heilen and 
Robinson sought safety in flight. 
Heilen, being an old man, was soon 
made captive, but Robinson, being 
young and active, would have made 
his escape but for an accident. 
Believing that he was outstripping his 
pursuers, he looked over his shoulder 
to see whether the Indians were 
following, and ran with such force 
against a tree, striking his head, that 
he fell to the ground, stunned and 
insensible. Taking with them a horse 
which had belonged to Brown, the 
savages set off with their prisoners. 

As they approached their village, 
Logan gave the scalp halloo (as was 
usual after a successful scout), and 
several warriors came out to meet 
them, to conduct the prisoners into 
camp. Then followed the ceremony of 
running the gauntlet. Robinson, 
having been previously instructed by 
Logan (who had manifested a kindly 
feeling toward him), made his way 
with little interruption to the 
council-house. Poor Heilen, however, 
being infirm, and ignorant that the 
council-house was a place of refuge, 
wus badly beaten, and finally knocked 
down fust before reaching the haven 
of xulcty. Here he would have been 
beaten to death, had not Robinson, al 
great risk lo himself, reached fivrth 
and drawn him In Alter recovering 



from the effects of the beating. 
Hellcn was adopted into an Indian 
family. Robinson was tied to the 
stake to be burned, and Logan 
interceded with his matchless 
clou uence, for his preservation. While 
some of the savages were moved by 
it and inclined to mercy, the greater 
portion insisted on proceeding with 
the cruel tragedy, until the chief, 
enraged at their pertinacity, and 
heedless of the consequence, drew his 
tomahawk, and severing the cords 
which bound the prisoner, led him 
hastily to the cabin of an old squaw, 
by whom he was immediately 
adopted. Logan continued a friend to 
Robinson, who remained with his 
adopted mother until he was 
redeemed under the treaty made at 
the close of the Dunmore campaign. 


INDIAN MURDERS-ATTACK ON 

FORT HARBERT 

In September, 1774, Josiah 
Prickett and Mrs. Susan Ox left 
Pricketts fort, near Newport, for the 
purpose of driving up their cows. 
Attracted by the tinkling of the 
cow-bells, a party of Indians waylaid 
them, and succeeded in killing and 
scalping the former and taking the 
latter prisoner. 

For two years after this, although 
the Indians continued their 
depredations throughout the country 
(utterly ignoring the treaty of peace 
made at Point Pleasant), no serious 
outrages happened in that immediate 
vuinity. The next important event of 
the kind occurred in June, 1777, on 
Rooting creek, a branch of West 
fork, at the house of Charles Grisby. 
During the absence of Mr. Grisby, a 
party of Indians entered his house, 
and. after plundering it, departed, 
taking with them Mrs Grisby and her 
t'*o children a« prisoners. The 
hutband and father soon after 
returned, and. comprehending 

uutjniiy uhat had been done, he 
hastily fathered a lew of his 
nngtihoi* together and started in 

jjji-.iii Aftrr billowing the trail lor 
•bout us nuk v lliey came upon a 

ih«*tl> v | (he gfiioiiil 

wc»i ||« bodiri of Mis Grisby and 
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Leaving two of their number to take 
care of the remains, the men pushed 
forward, eager to overtake the sava gCs 
and avenge the bloody deed, but they 
were finally obliged to give up i n 
despair and return home. 

Soon after this, two Indians 

secreted themselves near Coons fort, 
on West Fork, waiting an opportunity 
to do some mischief, when a daughter 
of Mr. Coon came out of the fort 
into a field which bordered the 
roadside. Enoch Jones and Thomas 

Cunningham, coming down the road, 
held a short conversation with her, 
and passed on. In the meantime, the 
Indians were waiting for her to come 
near enough to enable them to 
capture her without alarming the 

people at the fort; but, turning 

suddenly, she observed them, and 
started to run home. Instantly one of 
the savages shot at her, while the 
other overtook and tomahawked her 
before the eyes of the horrified men. 
who were too far distant to render 
her aid. The settlers immediately 
started in pursuit, but the savages 
managed to evade them. 

On the 3d of March following 
(177 8), a party of Indians came 
suddenly upon a number of children 
playing in a yard, on Tenmile creek, 
belonging to the house known as Fort 
Harbert — a place of refuge for the 
settlers in the neighborhood. The 
children ran, screaming to the house, 
and apprised lljc inmates of the 
approacn of the savages. John 
Murphy, hastening to the door, was 
instantly shot, and fell back into the 
house. The Indian who had fired, not 
knowing that there were other men in 
the house, sprang in, and was instantly 
grappled by Mr. Harbert. who threw 
him upon the floor, and struck him 
with his tomahawk. While standing 
over the prostrate savage, two shots 
were fired at Harbert from without. 

one of which passed through his head 
and killed him. In the meantime. 

I dward Cunningham was having a 
terrible struggle with a warrior who 
had entered immediately alter the 
first one. Drawing up his gun. he 
attempted to shoot the s.isage, but it 
missed lire, and the two men closed 
m a hand to hand encounter \tter a 
few moments contest, Cunningham 
wrenched the Indian’s tomahawk 

tifin his hand anti bulled It m ho 



,, k while Mi» Cunningham struck 

tIn NVaiC .1 h*at> blow with an .i\. 

; 4UM ng him U* release his hold upon 
Cunningham, and bout a ietre.it Horn 
Itu house. I he third Indian who 
entered the door wore the unshorn 
fi v >nt ot .« buffalo. with the ears and 
horns still attached, and as he 
entered, he struck Miss Reece a blow 
which wounded her severely. Mrs. 
Rco,v. seeing the imminent danger of 
her daughter, seized the head-dress of 
the savage by its horns, hoping to 
tum aside the blow, but it came off 
,n her hands and the blow fell upon 
the cirl's head. Mr. Reece then 
attacked the Indian, but was quickly 
thrown to the floor, and would have 
been killed, had not Cunningham 
rushed to the rescue and tomahawked 
the assailant. During this time, the 
balance of the Indians, who had been 
presented from ertering the door by 
the women, were engaged in securing 
the children in the yard, in order to 
carry them off as prisoners; having 
secured the greater portion and killed 
the balance, they retreated. In this 
attack, one white person was killed in 
the bouse, and four wounded; three 
of the eight children in the yard were 
killed, and the balance taken 
prisoners, the Indians had one killed 
and two wounded. 





HUGHES AND LOWTHER SHOT, 
AND DEATH OF ISAAC WASHBURN 

In the latter part of the 
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Jonathan Lowther shot down; the 
others, being incautiously without 
arms, lied for safety. Two of the 
number (having the Indians between 
them and Wests fort), lied towards 
Richards, as well for the preservation 
of their lives as to give the alarm. The 
inmates had, however, been apprised 
that the enemy was at hand. Isaac 
Washburn (who had been to mill the 
day before, on Hackers creek) when 
returning to Richards fort, and near 
to where Clements mills were 
afterward located, was shot from his 
horse, tomahawked and scalped. The 
finding of his body had given the 
alarm, and they were already on their 
guard before the arrival of the two 
men from Hackers creek. The Indians 
left the neighborhood without doing 
further misheief, and the whites were 
not strong enough to pursue them. 


DEATH OF MRS. FREEMAN 
AND PURSUIT OF THE INDIANS 

In June of this year, three women 
went out from Wests fort to gather 
greens in a field near by, and while 
thus engaged were fired upon by four 
Indians, who were lying in wait. Only 
one shot was fired, the ball passing 
through Mrs. Hacker’s bonnet without 
hitting her, and the women ran for 
the fort, giving the alarm. An Indian 
in pursuit, having in his hand a staff 
with a spear at the end, thrust it 
through Mrs. Freeman, and then cleft 
the upper part of her head with his 
tomahawk and carried it off to secure 
the scalp. The screams of the women 
alarmed the men at the fort, who ran 
out and fired at the Indians without 
effect. Although not in time to save 
Mrs. Freeman, the firing served to 
warn Ihc men. who were out. of their 
danger, and they quickly came in. 

Jesse Hughe's and John Schoolcraft, 
in making their way to the fort, saw 
two Indian* standing by the fence so 
mlrntls watching the ptoceedings that 
thry managed to go around them and 
r n r r i the tort without being 
diitov-cird Hughes, uxurtng hts gun. 
immediately itarted in pursuit. 
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,| H - men proceeded in the direction 

from whence the sound came. 

Running to the top of a full they saw 
two Indians coming ‘o^wd thern^m 
answer to their signai. and Hughes 
fired when one savage fell, the other 
taking to night. The fugitive sprang 
into the thick bushes, and while they 

ran around to intercept him, he cam ® 
out bv the way he had entered and 
escaped. The wounded Indian had in 
the meantime recovered his feet and 
made off, and although they tracked 
him some distance by the blood 
which flowed from his wound a 
heavy rain commenced falling which 
soon obliterated the trail, and they 
were obliged to give up the chase. 


DEATH OF CAPT. BOOTH AND 
CAPTURE OF CAPT. COCHRAN. 

As Capts. James Booth and 
Nathaniel Cochran were at work in a 
field on Booths creek, near the 
present village of Briertown, on June 
16, 1778, they were surprised by a 
party of Indians, who fired upon 
them, killing Booth, and slightly 
wounding Cochran. The latter fled, 
but was soon overtaken, made 
prisoner, and carried off to the Indian 
villages in Ohio. He was soon 
afterward taken to Detroit, where he 
was sold to another tribe, and 
remained a prisoner for a long period. 
While at Detroit he attempted to 
make his escape, and would have 
succeeded had he not unfortunately 
taken a path which led him directly 
to the old Maumee towns, where he 
was recaptured, and. after being 
detained for a short time, sent back to 
Detroit. After enduring many 

and having been traded 
and forward among the 
was finally ransomed, and 
way home. When taken 
was a youth of eighteen, 
but when he relumed he was a man 
of thirty-five years of age. He seemed 
to have been a favorite among the 
Iridtam, and was generally treated 
wry kindly during the seventeen years 
whkh he spent among tliem. 

tap! Booth was probably the 
n»t.*t prominent man in the section in 
which hr lived, a prnllrman of good 
rOu<.atmo and great talent and energy, 


hardships, 
backward 
Indians, he 
found his 
captive he 


and his loss was deeply felt and 
mournfully regretted. 


DEATH OF GRUNDY SAD 

FATE OF JAMES WASHBURN. 

A few days after the killing of 
Booth, the same party of Indians met 
Benjamin Shinn. Benjamin Washburn 
and William Grundy, returning from 
the head of Booths creek. As they 
laid in ambush, near Baxters run, they 
fired upon the whites, when Grundy 
was killed, and the others made their 
escape. William was a brother to Hon. 
Felix Grundy, of Tennessee, whose 
father was then residing at Simpsons 
creek, on a farm afterward owned by 
Col. Benjamin Wilson, sr. The death 
of this brother was pathetically 
referred to by Felix Grundy in an 
eloquent speech delivered by him 
several years afterward in the halls of 
Congress. 

Continuing on their way, the 
savages discovered James Owens, a lad 
sixteen years of age, who was on his 
way from Powers fort, on Simpsons 
creek, to Booths creek, and had just 
dismounted to adjust his saddle-girth; 
they fired, and the ball passed 
directly through him, killing both 
himself and horse. 

A family of Washburns, on the 
West Fork, having several times 
narrowly escaped from the Indians, 
commenced making arrangements for 
their departure. While two of them 
were engaged in procuring pine-knots 
from which to make wax for 
shoe-making, they were discovered 
and fired at by the Indians. Stephen 
fell dead, and James was taken 
prisoner and carried to their towns. 
Upon Nathaniel Cochran’s return, he 
related the story of Washburn’s 
captivity. On the evening of the 
latter’s first arrival at the Indian 
village, he was made to run the 
gauntlet, and, although he succeeded 
in reaching the council house, where 
Cochrun was, he was so terribly 
beaten, disfigured mid mutilated that 
he could not be recognized by Ins old 
acquaintances, uiul so stunned and 
stupefied that he remained nearly all 
night in u state of Insensibility. 

Being some vs li.il revived in the 
morning, lie approached Cochran, 
sttling by ilic lire, who asked him if 
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and women, who followed with the 
more aetiee and the severest blows 
"ere inflicted. He was frequently 
beaten to the ground, when, 
invigorated by the extremity of 
anguish, he would rise to his feet and 
stagger forward. Thus hobbling before 

his tormentors, with no hope but 
death, the tendons of his legs were 
severed by the knife of an old savage, 
and he sank to the earth, unable to 
proceed farther. Blows now fairly 
rained upon him, und while writhing 
upon the ground, in an agony ol 
torture, his scalp was taken. 
Struggling to his teet, in the delirium 
of pam, his head was severed from his 
body and attached to a pole which 
was erected in the village. 


DAVID MORGAN’S ADVENTURE 

Early in the year 1779, a rumor 
that Indians were lurking in the 
neighborhood caused the inhabitants 
about Picketts fort to enter it for 
protection. Many days passed, 
however, yet no signs of approaching 
savages were discovered. Spring 
approached, and, although it was the 

season when the Indians generally 
commenced their depredations, it was 
necessary for the settlers to attend to 
theu farm duties, which they did, 
during ihc day, returning to the fort 
at night. Among those who thus 
sought shelter was David Morgan 
(heretofore mentioned a relative of 
(jcncraJ Daniel Morgan), who at this 
1,:r * was over sutv years of age. As 
he »j» suffering from illness, ubout 
• hr first of April, hr sent his two 
skildren Stephen, a youtli of 

****** > r ars, and Sarah, a girl of 
fourteen to feed IIm cattle on his 

arrn, wttuh was about a mil. distant, 
** the opposite side of the river 


in their father (who 

UHknown »o would relU rn 

immediately) the children took with 
Hi i lunch and resolved to spend 
the day on the farm, to prepare the 

pound for watermelons. After feedmg 

ftp clock Stephen set to work, his 
liSer helping him in various ways 
and occasionally going to the cabin a 
short distance west of where they 
were, to wet some linen which she 

was bleaching. 

After the children had left the 
fort Morgan (whose illness increased) 
went to bed. and, tailing asleep, 
dreamed that he saw Sarah and 
Stephen, walking about in the yard 
scalped. This dream caused him an 

unaccountable feeling ot 

apprenhension, which increased when 
he learned that quite a long time had 
elapsed and the children were still 
absent, and. taking with him his gun 
he immediately set out for the I arm 
to see what detained them. Ascending 
a slight eminence which overlooked 
the field where they were, he rejoiced 
to see them safe, and merrily talking 
as they worked. He sat down, 
unobserved by them, to rest, and, 
keeping a close watch, he discovered 
two Indians stealing from the cabin 
toward them. Fearing that a sudden 
alarm would cause them to lose their 
self possession, he called to them, in a 
cheery tone, and bade them “skip for 
the fort.” Having been trained to 
obedience, they started instantly, and 
the Indians, with hideous yells, sprang 
in pursuit. Morgan, at this juncture, 
made his presence known to them, 
and, giving up the chase, they 
sheltered themselves from his bullets 
behind intervening trees. 

Time enough having elapsed to 
assure him of the safety of the 
children, and considering discretion 
the better part of valor, Morgan 
commenced a retreat, but found that 
age and infirmity were telling upon him 

and he should soon be overtaken. He 
therefore suddenly wheeled, with the 
intention of firing, but the savages 
again sprang behind trees. Morgan 
secured a like position and watched 
ami waited. One of the Indians stood 
he hind a sapling which was 
insufficient to cover his body, and he 
therefore threw himself behind a log 
at tire foot of the tree. Hus also 
(ailed to entirely shelter him, and 
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Morgan, observing his exposed 
position, fired, and the ball taking 
effect, the savage rolled over on his 
back and stabbed himself twice — 
being disabled by the shot he desired 
to cheat his enemy out of the honor 
of dealing him his deathwound. 
Having thus rid himself of one of his 
pursuers, Morgan again commenced 
his flight, the remaining Indian in 
close pursuit. The race thus continued 
lor about twenty rods, when, looking 
over his shoulder, Morgan discovered 
the Indian almost upon him with his 
pin raised; as the latter pressed the 
trigger Morgan stepped quickly aside 
and the ball went harmlessly by 
Morgan then aimed a blow at his 
adversary with his gun, and the latter 
in turn hurled his tomahawk at him 
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. w.jvcd a glancing shot on the 
truth- r °hich caused him to fall back. 

hi** 5 *, „ mdian who had fired sprang 
and th i being grappled by the other 

in. “"i-nSi* thrown upon the bed. 

whit* cava «’s antagonist having no 
Th 1 ' s ^||ed to Mrs. Bozarth for a 
**7 not finding one, she seized an 
kn " e ' h with one blow, brained the 
3X - Trite Indian At this time, a 
savage entered the door and 
r dead the white man who had 
sh , hecn having the encounter on the 
J U!> ! With a well directed blow, Mrs. 

Rnrirth disabled him; he bawled for 
Kn and others of the party who 
S’engaged in securing the children 
„ the yard, came to his relief. The 
n rs t who thrust his head in had it 
l cft by the ax in the hands of Mrs. 
n an d he fell lifeless to the ground. 

Another catching hold of his 
wounded companion, drew him o^t 

of the house, when Mrs. B., with the 
aid of the white man who had fifst 
been shot (and had somewhat 
recovered), succeeded in closing and 
barring the door. The children in the 
yard were all killed; but the heroic 
exertions of Mrs. Bozarth and the 
wounded white man, enabled them to 
resist the repeated attempts of the 
Indians to force open the door, until 
a party from the neighboring 
settlement came to their relief. 


DEATH OF NATHANIEL DAVISSON 

In September of this year, 
Nathaniel Davisson and his brother 

t m w . 0n a bunting expedition up 

cre ck, left their camp early 
. m °rning of the day on which 
n m lnlen£ } e d to return home, and, 
be ^° ur at w bich they would 

woods hT’..R roceed ed through the 

»Pooim!.a d ” fcrent directions. At the 

. t|r ne, Josiah entered the 

the arrival' a ^ ter waiting in vain for 
uaeuv arwi bis brother, became 
triable SCt 0ut ‘ n search of him. 

hllmf 511 y acc of him * hc 

,IU and got many of his 


••■HAon |o «-• 
t,,t ride/i Join him in a more 

•“‘avail*.!; * a,c b. which 

V 


i fl,,v ‘ilini> i I’’ wn,L ’ n wax alike 
™ ,, ' fc rvei bi. ? 'i following March, 

yi| Wa ' found by John 

1 I * i I. II .. 4 1_1 _ a L _ 


lib. irb,.. v'; *«U ruing 

k 4 j t*d b> ,» I* bad been 
^ ,hc b»dia,,%. 


hum 


by 

in the 

Nliol .111(1 


ATTACK upon SAMUEt COTTRaie 

du ™« *» 
neighborhood, was nL; 0 ' m ^15 

house of Samuel dl thc 

Present town of OaricK ' near the 

the . n«ght considerable Dun ^ 
e xcited ("both at A,, „ fca * was 

Sotha Hick nun s oiTST^ ' and « 

of Elk creek 

barking of the doer, lh ^ [ *' d 

were lurking near . ^ dmas 
securely fastewd the' SoS- rs Cottnil 

instructions that nooj tr f Mng 

if was Tsc^Ld aLTSV" 

threatened. Some yfnir T' 
(Cottrail being ep, ° Mot’ 

Wh ° Uvcd " ilh h,m -1°« up 

ears to Cottrail’, nephew *w!th 
directions to feed the pigs around the 
yard), went to a hand-mill, in the 
outhouse, and commenced grinding. 
Inc little boy, being squjttcd down 
shelling the corn to the pigs, found 
himsell suddenly drawn on his back 
and an Indian standing over him, 
ordering him to lie there. The savage 
then turned toward the house where 
Coleman was and fired, and as 
Coleman fell, ran up to scalp him. 
Thinking this his favorable 
opportunity, the boy sprang to his 
feet, and. running to the house, was 
admitted. Scarcely was the door 
secured, when another Indian came 
up and endeavored to break it open 
with his tomahawk; Cottrail fired 
through the door at him, and he fled. 
Cottrail then ascended to the loft, 
and through a crevice espied the 
savages retreating through a field, so 
far distant that it was impossible to 
reach them with a rifle-ball. He 
continued to fire and halloo, however, 
in order to give notice of danger to 

his neighbors. 


DISASTROUS ENCOUNTER 
WITH THE INDIANS 

Early in March, 1780 Ttomar 

Lackey, discovered s.fns of » 
near .he upper ca.remty ofTVS*. 


near the upper , fm thc 

valley, and hastens s0 

inmates of Haddens fort. |htf 

c 

Wl 


inmates of Iladdcns^ lhc 

,-aily in the season. , heeded 

weather cold, none believed 



On the next day. »» Jacob and 
Wilium Warwick. and others from 
Greenbrier. were about leaving the 

r ot < for their homes, It was agreed 
that a company ol men should uttonil 
,1 K in .i short distance as a matter ol 

what was deemed by many an act ot 

u nnece vsary precaution. Proceeding 
..uvkvsls on their way. they were 
attacked by a party of Indians lying 
in ambush, when the men on 
horseback got safety off. but those on 
foot were less fortunate. The savages 
bavins occupied the pass above and 
below, those unmounted had no 
chance to escape but in crossing the 
mer and ascending a steep bluff on 
its opposite side; in attempting this, 
John McLain, James Ralston and 
John Nelson were killed, after a brave 
resistance, and James Crouch was 
badls wounded, but escaped. Soon 
iftcr this, the wife of John Gibson 
was killed, and their children taken 
prisoners. 


SIEGE OF WESTS FORT- 
1NDIANS REPULSED 


About this time Wests fort, on 
Hasten creek, was visited by the 
'.-images, and the inmates being too 
weak in numbers to successfully resist 
an attack, were reduced to despair, 
when Jesse Hughes resolved at great 
rnk to go for assistance. Leaving the 
fort at night, he cautiously found his 
way past the sentinels, and Tan with 
all speed to Buchannon fort, where he 
raised a party of volunteers who 
battened to the rescue. Arriving 
before day. the Indians retreated at 
approach, and the whole party 
J*«K*wded M safety to Buchannon 

1w’> days aftrrward. as Jeremiah 
^ **rt. Itrnry l ink and Edmund West 
••bo all old men), and 

l West. Peter Cutnghl and 
^•dt. writ reluming to 
luei *nh tone property which 

ttswiai frrf a neighbor, 
!>•» WWM tm«J utiMi by (hr Indian*! 

* »•-"«■« «l- 4 along Ihr bank 

** • f ••• slightly wounded, 

f *** rwliaat hi , ailed 
" *** *■!mm.. nw»w*. ' Stand your 

tbrni “ V Hu, 
. __ »Mtlui Iwilvil || 

*Stk tipi It, 







*«!<«« k 




Curl fearlessly raised his gun, but the 
powder being wel from the blood of 
liis wound, il would not explode; 

grasping West’s gun he discharged it as 
his assailant and brought him to the 
ground. The Indians then divided into 
two parties, and were pursued by the 
whites, when they hid behind trees. 
Alexander West shot and badly 
wounded one of the savages, but he 
was helped off by his companions. 
Simon Schoolcraft received a shot 
through his arm which would have 
penetrated his body had it not struck 
his steel tobacco box in his waistcoat 
pocket. Cut right espied a savage 
partly exposed behind a log, and with 
steady nerve, fired upon and severely 
wounded him. The balance of the 
Indians continued behind trees until 
reinforcements coming to aid the 
whites, they fled, and as night had by 
this time approached, they were not 
pursued. In the morning, a company 
of fifteen men followed their trail, 
and, overtaking them, secured a 
number of horses and a large amount 
of plunder which they had stolen. In 
the encounter John Cutright was 
slightly wounded. 


ABANDONMENT OF 
BUCHANNON FORT 

On the 8th oi March, as William 
White and Timothy Dorman and his 
wife were going to Buchannon fort, 
and had come within sight of it. they 
were fired at by the Indians, when 
the former was killed, and the latter 
two taken prisoners. The inmates of 
the fort heard the firing, but could 
not render assistance in time, as the 
river lay between. The loss of West 
was greatly mourned, as he was one 
of the ablest and most active of the 
rangers. A consultation was held, ami 
H was resolved to a Kin don the fort 
on account ol its exposed position. 

While some of the inhabitants of 
the neigh Inn hood were engaged in 
moving ilieu property to a toil in 
Israils sulky, ami to Nutlets tort 
ami Clarksburg. they were attacked 
bv a party of sasages, and Michael 
M**y K and I has Pas liter tell, John 

Hush tiad hjs horse shot b««m umlet 
him but I* cxlit, at« d btmsell and 
Mitt ceded m fk4|Hii|. a youth tsamrd 
I dward tanner was taken prisoner 



chwi alter these occurrences, a party 
f about thirty savages, headed by the 
£!f. m ous Timothy Dorman (who had 
Turned traitor to the whites after 
L inB taken prisoner), came to attack 
Sucfimnon tort; they were too late. 
h,wcver. to accomplish their bloody 
purpose, as the settlement was 
deserted, and the inhabitants safe 
within the walls of other fortresses. 

A few days after the evacuation of 
the fort, some of its former inmates 
went from Clarksburg to Buckhannon 
for grain that had been left there. 
When they came in sight, they found a 
heap of ashes where the old fort had 
been, which convinced them of the 
recent presence of Indians, but they 
continued to collect grain, and at night 
went to a house near the site of the 
fort, where they took up their 
quarters. In the morning early, a party 
of savages was seen crossing the river. 


with Dorman at their head, when the 
whites, thinking to impress the enemy 
with an exaggerated idea of their 
strength, made a hurried advance 
toward them and they took to the 
woods. The whites then entered the 
house and fortified it as best they 
could and at night George Jackson 
undertook the hazardous task of going 
to Clarksburg for reinforcement, which 
he successfully accomplished, and the 
oarty returned home with their grain. 

Discouraged in not being able to 
accomplish anything here, the savages 

Went ? n the valley, where they 
? c . '°hn Bush and wife, Jacob 
alnaker and his son Adam; the 

cr fell at the first fire, but the 
1 ^ ncc Potentially escaped. The 

lhcn crossed the Allegheny 
Mr and ma ^e an attack upon 

Jhr- . ^° rman s former master. 

l csca Pcd but the 
re* ho was prisoner; 

htarikL accompany Dorman, the 

mio hrr MJn * c ts tomahawk 

and then scalped her. 


VVSAtR E OF Tilt: THOMAS 
. Early i n ffAMll.Y 
171,. / *» .month of Marc 
•Pon tlir * Indian* made a la 

«rnv!!i * ■ nd "" ,l,e night of tl 

** II.,,?*' "« . < .| 

%t *>n liooilu crock, no 








h AAl , —r town ot 

® oot J. sv,I, «* Elizabeth Juggms 

K of Io . hn ju sp"'' &«« 

* der I 135 been previously 

~f d) VI Vis,ting at thc house 
at this time. When the Indians arrived 

the mmates were engaged in family 

devotions and Capt. Thomas uas in 

the act of repeating the lines of the 
hymn. Go, worship at Emanuel’s 
ree . t * A gun was fired from without 
and he feU. when the Indians forced 
open the door, and commenced the 
most dreadful tragedy that had as yet 
been enacted in that neighborhood. 

Mrs. Thomas implored mercy for 
herself and children in vain; she was 
answered with a blow from the 
tomahawk in the hands of a brawny 
warrior, and in a short space of time 
her body and those of six of her 
children lay weltering in their blood 
around that of her husband. The 
savages then proceeded to scalp their 
victims, and, after plundering the 
house, took their departure, 
accompanied by one little boy as 
prisoner. 


As soon as she saw Capt. Thomas 
fall. Miss Juggins threw herself under 
the bed, where she remained hidden 
during the fearful occurrence. When 
the savages had gone, she came out 
from her hiding place and found Mrs. 
Thomas alive, though unable to move. 
She asked Miss Juggins to hand her 
the body of her murdered infant, and 
begged her not to leave her, but the 
young lady, anxious for her own 
safety, took refuge for the balance of 
the night between two logs. In the 
morning she spread the alarm among 
the neighbors, who hastened to the 
scene, and found the body of Mrs. 
Thomas lying in the yard, whiter she 
had crawled and died during the 
night. The Indians had evidently made 
the place a second visit, for all that 
remained of the house and bodies was 
a heap of ashes and charred bones. 
After this massacre, the settlement on 
Booths creek was abandoned, and the 
settlers went to Simpsons creek for 

greater security. 


\TH OF A PARTY OF INDIANS 
\Til OF CHARLES WASHBURN 
the month of April. 17SJ. as 
men were returning to Cheat 
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river from Clarksburg (where they had 
been to obtain certificates ol 
settlement rights to their lands, from 

the commissioners), they encountered 

i luce party ol Indians, alter crossing 
the Valiev river, and three of the 
whites we re killed; the balance tied 
hack to Clarksburg and gave the 
alarm. This was quickly 
c o mmunicatcd to the other 
settlements, and spies were sent out 
to watch for the enemy. The savages 
were discovered by some of these on 
West fork, at the mouth of Isaacs 
creek, and intelligence was 
immediately carried to the forts. Col. 
William Lowthcr collected a company 
of men. and going in pursiut, came 
within view of their encampment, just 
before night, on a branch of Hughes 
river, ever since known as Indian 
creek. Jesse and Elias Hughes (active 
and intrepid men) were left to watch 
the movements of the savages, while 
the balance retired a short distance to 
refresh themselves, and prepare for an 
attack in the morning. 

Before day, CoL Lowther arranged 
his men in order of attack, and when 
it became light (a preconcerted signal 
having been given), a general fire was 
poured in upon the enemy. Five of 
the savages fell dead, leaving all their 
plunder and ammunition, and all their 
guns excepting one. A number of 
captives were thus released, but one 
(a son of Alexander Rony) was 
unfortunately killed by the fire of the 
whites. Deeming it imprudent to 
follow. Col. Lowther and party buried 
young Rony, and securing the horses, 
plunder, ammunition, etc., of the 
tavajprv returned home. 

In June, some Indians came into 
tin neighborhood of Clarksburg, and 
one of them (more venturesome than 
fi*t roi) entered the town and shot 
(Wrkt Washburn, who was chopping 
•ood in hi* lot. Then rushing up. he 
•"< "J his skull with the ax. took his 

L 1 *.t ••d tiCifNMl. Three of 
WMhbuD) t biotin ft hail previously 
bar* munfcrrd b> the uivaves 
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David Evans, two families named 
Witcman. Henry Lcepcr, Benjamin 
Veach, the Halberts and others. The 
first three settled in the vicinity of 
Yellow Rockford, on the West fork, 
Veach settled upon a farm a short 
distance west of Fairmont. Jonathan 
Nixon (from whom those of the same 
family name in this section 

descended) located, about this time, 
near Boothsville. Many other families 
came into this neighborhood, 
immediately following the close of 
the Revolutionary war, until it 
became quite well populated, and no 
serious Indian depredations occurred 

here until 1785. 

During this year, six Indians came 
upon the farm of Thomas and 
Edward Cunnigham, on Bingamon 
creek, which empties into the West 
fork a short distance above 
Worthington, Marion county. The two 
brothers lived, with their respective 
families, in two separate houses which 
nearly adjoined each other. Thomas 
was east of the mountains on a trading 
expedition at this time and his wife 
and four children were engaged in 
eating dinner, as were also Edward and 

his family, in their house. 
Suddenly, an Indian entered the 
former house, and closed the door 
behind him. Edward, from his cabin, 
observed this proceeding, and, after 
fastening his own door, stepped to a 
small window in the wall next to the 
other house, and stood ready to fire 
the moment that he caught sight of 
the Indian. The savage, however, saw 
the movement, and fired at him. 
without effect. The moment that he 
discovered that he had missed his 
mark, the redskin seized an ax and 
commenced cutting his way out of 
the Ixick wall of the house, to avoid 
exposing himself to a fire from the 
other building. Another Indian at this 
time coming into the vurd. Edward 
fired at and wounded him. 

In the meantime, Mrs Cunningham 
and her children, who were in the 
house with the Indian, remained 
perfectly quiet, hoping that Ik would 
rvtue without molesting them. In this 

sIk was doomed to dtsap|HMiiIntent. 

Having finished the opening, lbs* 
savage approached the (tightened 
group, and, sinking his tomahawk into 
I Ik main* ol one til l he children. 



and 


Ihc body into the yard and 
,h 7 ,vd Mrs. Cunningham to follow. 
m obeyed, holding one infant in 
? 1 arms, the other two screaming 

-limting to her. 

1 After setting fire to the house, the 
. M . n retired with his prisoners to an 
.niincncc in the adjoining field, where 
mo of his bretheren were caring for 
, one who was wounded. Two others 
in the yard watching for the 


oepining 


of the door of Edward’s 


house when the fire should drive the 
family from their shelter. When his 
cabin caught fire, however, from the 
other burning building. Edward and his 
son ascended to the loft, and, throwing 
off the loose boards which formed the 
foof, extinguished the flames, the 
savages, in the meantime, making an 
ineffectual attempt to shot them. 

The Indians finally abandoned, for 

a time, their designs against Edward 

and his family, and made preparations 

for departure. They first tomahawded 

and scalped the remaining son of Mrs. 

Cunningham, and sank a hatchet into 

the head of her little daughter, whom 

they then took by the legs, and beat 

her brains out against a tree. Mrs. 

Cunningham and her babe were carried 

off into captivity. Crossing at 

Bingamon creek, the Indians concealed 

themselves in a cave until nightfall, 

when they returned to Edward 

Cunningham's and, finding no one 

dwe, they plundered and set fire to 
uie house. 


fearing that the Indians w r ou 
renew the attack, Edward and 1 

had sought shelter in tl 

ik****' w ^ ere they remained all nigh 
. f nearest settlement being eigi 
a * thstant. As soon as mornii 
n f d ; ‘hey proceeded to tl 
' house and gave the alarr 

du/v .i* t ? m P an y was formed to go 
•hr L - -°^ * n< ^“ ni< After buryii 

i °* ’hr murdered chtldrt 

«n«,luted, but the wil< 

„ *° up tlwir retreat tli. 

iould be found of them. 

P ,uv < r n that the Indun 

itn .v ** before iii< iitKini. 

bg .1 f 4,l> m pursuit were to i lo 

$4 P n * ,r *t i Mrs. ( urinin»li.ni 

— * ,f when t Ik 

■uuiht to trait h till* plan 

"•d t«krn tli. ii dr parlor 







Cunningham^ ‘ m ^ Vapid 1 * r s. 
killed, soon after starting V** Was 

intense anguish |f \° thc 
could possibly ff ! nn « s that 

arriving at their Toured. On 

it became apparent\o°lM^ S tk lat * on » 

was to suffer d^ itr, u° ^ Kr she 

rwSSK m 

was for once touched to such . 

i C a f r tha ' he paid her ransom Sht 
! . inducted to a station in 

Kentucky, whence, having been 
furnished with a horse, she found her 
home, after experiencing many 
hardships. The joy of finally meeting 
her husband was veiled with bitter 
grief in thc memory of the cruel fate 
of their children. 


OTHER INDIAN ATROCITIES 

In the fall of 1786, John lee and 
James Snodgrass left home to look 
for some horses they had lost while 
hunting buffalo on Fishing creek. 
They were killed and scalped by a 
party of Indians, and their remains 
were found several days afterward. 


Soon after this occurrence, a 
party of Indians in passing Buffalo 
Creek, came suddenly upon Mrs. 
Dragoo and her son in a cornfield, took 
them prisoners, and then bid in 
ambush beside the path leading to the 
house in anticipation of the approach 
of others. Uneasy at the detention of 


[rs. Dragoo and her son, Nicholas 
r ood and Jacob Straight came out to 
arn thc cause, and were fired upon, 
e former being killed, and the later, 
ter a short chase, captured. The 
vages then started in pursuit of Mrs. 
raight and her daughter, but hearing 
ie firing, they had so effectually 
inoealed themselves that the Indians 
iled to find them. Before taking their 
m> orturc. Straight was killed and 

alpcd. 

Placing Mrs. Dragoo upon * hor “; 
c-y started with her and her **r' 
Indian towns. Soon alter Warring. 
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(ho horse upon which she was riding 
slipped and fell, and Mrs. Dragoo’s 
limb was broken. This unfortunate 
accident cost the woman her life, for 
the Indians immediately tomahawked 
and scalped her. Her son William (a 
lad of about seven years of age) 
reached the Indian town and 
remained a captive for many years. 
Soon after the war with the savaees 
had ceased, Dragoo’s brother started 
from home to see if he could gain 
tidings of him, and found him, after a 
diligent search, among the Indians in 
northwestern Ohio. He had married 
an Indian girl (who had recently 
died), by whom he had four children. 
He would not return with his brother, 
but, according to his promise, he 
soon afterward came to Buffalo 

creek, bringing two of his boys with 
him. Here he remained, and his 
children received as good an 
education as the common schools of 
that time afforded. 


ONE OF LEVI MORGAN’S 
ADVENTURES 

In the year 1787, some Indians 
again visited the settlement on 
Buffalo creek near the present town 
of Farmington, and came upon Levi 
Morgan, who was a short distance 
from home, engaged in skinning a 
wolf which he had just caught in a 
trap. On looking up from his 
occupation, he observed three savages 
coming toward him, one of them 
being mounted upon a horse which he 
recognized as belonging to a neighbor. 
Seizing his gun, he sprang behind a 
rock, near by, and as he did so, the 
Indians took refuge behind trees. 
Looking out from his shelter he 
found one of the savages exposed, 
and Firing, with a quick aim, killed 
him. Attempting to reload, he found 
his powder gone, and took to flight. 
One of the remaining Indians started 
in pursuit, and then ensued an 
exiting chase. Although Morgan was 
a fleet runner, his pursuer gained 
upon Inin, notwithstanding the 
fugjlivt divested lumsell ol gun and 
coat. ills ihuncct lor saving his scalp 
*'-i> becoming desperate, when the 
natural shrewdness of the 
tun k woodsman cum*' to his rescue. 
Aifixt.f j| (|m summit oi ,i lull, he 


stopped short, and, waving his m 
a frantic manner, shouted “Th.v . 

^ * S on, yone of 

them! Jhc Indian, naturali 
supposing that Morgan had met some 
of his friends on the other side of th 
hill turned and made a hasty retreat 

his speed accelerated by tho 

quick-witted Morgan, who enjoying 
the situation, gave chase for a short 
distance, leading his imaginary recruits 
with urgent shouts. He took pains 
however, to allow the savage to gain 

upon him, and when out of sight ho 
returned home. 


Morgan afterward attended the 
treaty of peace at Auglaize, and met 
this Indian, in whose hands he 
recognized his gun. He took great 
delight in relating to the savage how 
he had out-generaled him, and 
proposed a friendly race to decide the 
ownership of the gun. The 
proposition was accepted, and the 
Indian was beaten. Good-humoredly 
passing over the weapon, he rubbed 
his limbs exclaiming, “Stiff and old!’’ 


A FATAL ERROR-MURDER OF 
WILLIAM JOHNSON’S CHILDREN 

In September, 1787, a party of 
Indians was discovered in the act of 
catching some horses on the West 
Fork, above Clarksburg, and a 
company of men, led on by Colonel 
Lowther, went immediately in pursuit 
of them. On the third night the 
.pursued and the pursuing parties, 
unknown to each other, encamped 
not far apart, and early in the 
morning, the fires of the former being 
discovered by Elias Hughes, the 
detachment which accompanied him 
fired upon the Indian camp, and one 
of the savages fell. The remainder 
taking to flight, one of them passed 
near where Colonel Lowther and the 
balance of the party were; the colonel 
fired at him as he ran and he fell 
dead. The horses and plunder which 
had been taken by the savages were 
then collected by the whites and they 
commenced their return home, with 
too much confidence in their security. 
They had not proceeded far when 
two shots were unexpectedly fired at 
them, one of which took effect upon 
John Bonnet, who died before 
reaching home. 
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Au gu». 1789, five Indians, on 

to the settlements on the 
Ihetf fhc Monongahela, met with 

' vJlC nwn on Middle Island creek, and 
tv if , n |hcm Taking their horses, they 
kU,e .f n 'Jd on their route until they 

thc house of William Johnson, 
c*"! Mr>> Johnson and her children 
“loners plundreed the house, killed 
P rt of the stock, and taking with them 
P"‘. of Johnson’s horses, returned 

rowards the Ohio river. At the time the 
ndians had arrived at the house 
Johnson had gone to a lick not far off, 
and upon his return in the morning, 
seeing what had been done, and 
searching until he had found the trail 

of the savages and their prisoners, he 
ran to Clarksburg for assistance. A 
company of men repaired with him 
immediately to where he had 
discovered the trail, and keeping it 
about a mile, four of the 
children lying dead in the woods. The 
savages had tomahawked and scalped 
them, and placing their heads close 
together, turned thier bodies and feet 
straight out, so as to represent a cross. 
The fate of Mrs. Johnson is unknown. 


In the spring of 1790, the 
neighborhood of Clarksburg was again 
visited by Indians in quest of plunder, 
who carried off several horses. They 
were discovered and pursued to the 
Ohio river, when the pursuers, being 
reinforced, determined to follow on 
over into the Indian country. Crossing 
the river, and ascending the 
Hockhocking, near the falls they came 
upon thc camp of the savages. The 
whites, taking them by surprise, 
opened fire, which killed one and 
wounded others, and the remainder 
wd, leaving thc horses in the camp. 
These were brought back and restored 
*° their owners. 



THE FATE OF JOHN 
hTINTIRI AND WIFE 

A* John Me Intire and his wifi 
tunitai home from a visit to ; 
* n May, 1791, they passet 

_ fh Ihe yj/d f ,f u,|.,i, A slur.ill 
. t * Urrw »' d . Mr. Ashcraft 

by the 

^ l| Wl(| lull 

r M*rd Imii. 


w 


ninv 



hi 

h< 

h 

it 


****(& from a window. Ini 


his gun snapped. Observing other 
Indians close at hand, he shouted for 
help and they retreated. Three of 
Mclntire s brothers coming up, 
Ashcraft explained the situation and 
the four started off in pursuit. About 
a mile from the house, they found 
the body of John Mclntire, who had 
been killed and scalped. Concluding 
that Mrs. Mclntire (whom they knew 
to have been with him) was taken 
prisoner, they sent to Clarksburg for 
assistance to go to her rescue. 

A company of eleven men started 
shortly afterward, in pursuit of the 
Indians, led by Colonels George 
Jackson and John Haymond. who 
traced them as far as Middle Island 
creek. Here six men - William 
Haymond (of Palatine), George 
Jackson, Benjamin Robinson, N. 
Carpenter, John Haymond and John 
Halbert - were chosen to go ahead of 
the horses and follow thc trail. They 
soon came upon the savages and 
attacked them, mortally wounding 
one of them. After a short encounter 
thc Indians fled, leaving their plunder 
behind them, and farther pursuit was 
abandoned. Among the articles which 
they left was the scalp of Mrs. 
Mclntire, whose body was afterward 
found near that of her husband. 


ATTACK ON CAPT. NICHOLAS 
CARPENTER AND PARTY 

Nicholas Carpenter, who was a 
member of the first county court of 
Harrison county, in 1784. was a man 
of exemplary character, firm courage 
and sound judgment, and in looking 
over the old county records his name 
will be found frequently mentioned in 
connection with positions of trust. He 
was one of those men who seemed to 
be especially provided by Providence 
for the good of these pioneer 
communities, one hundred years ago, 
but his final fate was a sad one. 

It was during the month ol 
September. 1791. that a party ol 
Indians crossed the Ohio, and 
captured a bright mulatto boy named 
Frank Wycoff, belonging to Captain 
Neal, of Neals Station, near the 
mouth ol Little Kanawha. Proceeding 
on their way towaids West Fork river, 
liny came across the trail made by 
Captain Nicholas Carpenter, of 
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Harmon county, in driving cattle to 
Marietta. Supposing it to he the trail 
of emigrants, they followed it. 
Captain Carpenter and his son, with 
five persons accompanying them, had 
crossed Mull creek and encamped on a 
run located half a mile from the Ohio 
river, si\ miles above Marietta, which 
ha' since been called “Carpenters 
run.” Being unsuspicious of the 
vicinity of the enemy, they lay down 
with their feet to the fire, not 
deeming it necessary to have one of 
their number as guard. At day-dawn 
Mr. Carpenter called up the men and 
was about commencing the usual 
morning devotions, when the Indians 
made the attack, and, taking them 
wholly by surprise, without having 
their fire-arms at hand, they were 
enabled to make little successful 
resistance. After firing a volley the 
Indians rushed upon them with the 
tomahawk. One of the party was 
kdled at the first fire (Ellis, from 
Greenbrier county), and one (John 
Paul) was wounded through the hand. 
One of the party, named Hughes, a 
skilled hunter and experienced with 
former encounters with the savages, 
*ued Carpenter’s rifle and his own, 
and sprang through the woods, 
followed by the Indians. He fired one 
of the guns at his pursuers and threw 
it away. He was but partly dressed; 
hrx long leggins, fastened only by the 
belt at the top and loose below, 
greatly impeded his flight, and he 
found it necessary to stop for a 
moment and tear them off. This delay 
nearly cost him his life, as his 

R mttuet, approaching within a few 
=ct »A turn, threw his tomahawk with 
•uch accuracy as to graze his head, 
freed from the incumbrance of lus 

hr soon Ml the foe far in the 
fear John Paul alio escaped by 

Burnt, being slow of foot, 
brave resistance, with only his 
km/r fix a weapon. was killed 
• *d scalped. George l.cgil was 
pmw4 for uwr I wo mlks, when he 

• • * ottria»*n and killed. Mr. 
f WiB*><ar a tx«v* mart, IhjI being 
«* »*iriwl '.*am irf defi rise, and unable 
t* lv* owing to lameness, Ik 

4 hnsuril among l la willows 
®4 (hr ism wnh bo hti|. 

Hay w*#s and found amt 

hnswa tsi curaiia rv |<«| lla 

alia, a Itw I s bI w s m had arstM<J Ita u 





captive, Frank, by leathern tho n « t 
a stout sapling on an adjacent ruW 
By great effort he released him^ir 
: '"‘l hid. From his place * 1 
concealment he witnessed the ese*ri 
of Hughes, and finally stealing awaw 
returned to his master. After the 
affray was ended, the Indians (who 
were in command of the celebrated 
chief, Tecumsch, then a young mani 
collected the plunder of the camp 
and retreated in such haste that they 
left all the horses, which had 
probably dispersed into the woods at 
the first sound of attack. Isaac 
Williams headed a party and made 
pursuit after them, but failing to 
overtake them, the party returned and 
buried the remains of Captain 
Carpenter, his son, and the other 
victims. 


INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE 
OF JESSE HUGHES 

The subject of this sketch was one 
of those bold pioneers who took a 
conspicuous part in the defence of 
the whites on the frontier against the 
Indians, and gained great celebrity for 
his courage and shrewdness. He was 
bred from infancy in the hot-bed of 
Indian warfare, and resided at 
Clarksburg. He was a light-built spare 
man, and became one of the most 
experienced backwoodsmen and 
Indian fighters of his day. 

About the year 1790, some Indians 
one night, coming secretly upon the 
settlement at Clarksburg, stole some 
horses, and the next morning at 
daylight a party of twenty-five men. 
starting in pursuit, came upon the 
trail, and judged, by the appearances, 
there were only eight or ten of them. 
The captain and a majority were in 
favor of pursuing the trail, but 
Hughes was opposed to this, and 
advised them to let him pilot them b> 
a neai way to the Ohio, and intercept 
the Indians in their retreat. They 
would not listen to him. and he 
explained I lie danger of following the 

trail and exposing themselves to an 
ambush »»l the savages, who nughi 
thereby, alter 4 destructive tire upon 
I heir |«uisuers. nuke Hictt escape I he 
«aptutn, jealous ol llugltev influence, 
htokr up the council bs exclaiming. 
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the men may follow me; let the 
' A ! Jds go home,” and dashed off at 
uvea Hughes felt the insult, but 
[ , J v d with the others, and the 
1 ilt proved as he predicted. Two 
hidiins in ambush, on the top of a 
if! fired and mortally wounded two 
m the party, while passing through a 

ravine, and then escaped. Now 
-onvinced of their error, they placed 
themselves under Hughes, but upon 
reaching the Ohio river, they found 
that the savages had crossed it. 
Hughes then got satisfaction of the 
captain by declaring that he would 
see who the cowards were, and calling 
for volunteers to follow him across 
the nver in pursuit, they all refused. 
He then said he would go alone, and 
leave his scalp or bring one back with 
him. Alone he crossed the river, and 
the next morning came upon their 
camp when they were ail absent 
hunting, except one Indian, who was 
left on guard. It was the work of a 
moment to shoot him, and with the 
scalp as trophy, he soon found his 
way back home, through seventy- 
miles of wilderness. 


At one time, when the frequent 
incursions of the Indians rendered it a 
season of great danger, and when the 
inhabitants of the neighborhood were 
taking refuge in the forts, Hughes one 
morning observed a lad seated upon 
the ground (inside the enclosure 
*™ c ‘? stood in the vicinity of where 
tne fair grounds are now located, on 

n . n y er ’ at western outskirts of 
uarksburg) very intently fixing his 

Jim. said he, “what are you 

f°‘? ? 10 do? ” “I am going to shoot 

thpf UfkCy ! hat 1 hcar gobbling over 

25m£ ft 'i*cn. and you 

Hu.£ “-replied Jim. “Well,” said 

dhUni wuirt*' dl,tin Su»shing the 

Md kill ,T»’i you ? lay hcrc; ni 
PVuu.,, J 1 ’l * ,rn< af,c r considerable 

i i, * * * now ing that Hughes was 

•trr u . n nuwkunan, consented to 

,hC lattP » >’<- 'linin', 

to 


departed, promised 


••m ,[,!“!'! ,hc P>mc. Hughe; 

ftflhr.i «* " r * 0,1 *J ,C III I 

k «f <uru « re°m i|k* spot will'll.. 

a Jfro^ded, and look a 

*•*>•», and* ,,vrl ' Hufi ■ tin..ui'li . 
^**|*M.| HjIh' 4 "" 1,1 (l " I* II 

an t, * Uf> •* ** eX|Wcled lie 
Indian. *e,trd upon , 


gobbling ZrZntl ^ 

lhe“ iSd ' he . Sr fo in 

Hughe, shot "hin?'. h l 5 J PPWach 

Jim was waiting for hi ^ fort whcre 
no turkey the | ad ‘ P ^ 

exclaimed, “Now, why^idTf 

me go; I could have missed i.' 

as yourself." “ Ah , but TdidnT Jg 

calo 1?t ,e o d h HUg , hCS ' 1 lowing tS 
gobbler's top kno.. P my 

ltnessed this tangible proof of his 

2 “" fr ° m ,h0 « r *ain death 

for the timely interference of this 
keen back-woodsman. 
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COL. WILLIAM LOWTHER 

Henry, (Jeorgc and William, were 
the sons ot Henry Low, and were 
English miners; for their superior skill 
and meritoriods service, “ther" was 
added to their name by royal edict. 
William had a son Robert, who, with 
his wife, Aquilia (Rees) Low ther, 
emigrated to America in 1740, and 
came to the Hacker Creek settlement 
in 1767, accompanied by their son 
William, (the subject of this sketch), 
who was bom in 1742. The latter 
married Sudna Hughes, (sister of 
Elias, Jesse, Thomas and Job. 
Indian war fame), and settled 
Simpsons creek in 1772. Many 
their descendants are now living 
Clarksburg and the surrounding 
country. 

William Lowther became 
distinguished as a skilled and 
courageous frontiersman, and for his 
unselfish devotion to the good of the 
colonists. The population of these 
frontier settlements increased so 
rapidly, and to such an extent that 
the supply of provisions proved 
insufficient, and the year 1773 was 
called, in the early traditions of the 

section. "Ihe starving year. 

were the exertions of W'l 
low ther to mitigate the sullering'| 

the people, and so great was nw 

success, that lus name is Um*m ued 
in (heir dc*crndant' hallowed by 

hlc*iing* During tbc w*i o 



and subsequently, he was the most 
active anil efficient defender of the 
settlements in that vicinity against the 
savage foe. and many a successful 
expedition against them was 
commanded by him. He was one of 
the first justices of the peace in 
Harrison county, also the first sheriff 
of Harrison and Wood counties, and a 
delegate to the general assembly of 
the State. He also attained all the 
subordinate ranks in military service 
until promoted to that of colonel, 
and by his unassuming good qualities 
endeared himself to all with whom he 
became associated. He died October 
28th, 1814. 


CAPTURE OF LEONARD PETRO 
AND WILLIAM WHITE 


Previous to 1777, the inhabitants 
of Tygarts valley had escaped the 
ill-effects of the enmity of the 
savages, they having made no 
incursions into that country since its 
permanent settlement had been 
effected, previous to the war of 1774. 

Notwithstanding this, the settlers 
exercised the utmost vigilance, not 
knowing at what time they might be 
called upon to protect themselves. 
Spies (or rangers) were continually 
employed to watch the Indian paths 
beyond the settlements for evidence 
of their approach, and if found to 
notify the inhabitants. 


In September, 1777, Leonard 
and William White, being engaged 
watching the path leading up 
Little Kanawha, killed a deer late 
the evening, and taking a part ol 
* ,,h ‘bcm. withdrew a short dista 
tor the purpose of eating tl 
suppers and spending the nil 
Awaking about midnight, W1 

?r, W n fed by ,hc U * h{ ol «he mo 
Ibai they WM 9 ►mounded h> In,I,. 

»mpmsibility of oica 

, P ,rfr "‘nr captivity to death 

*«'•• t« Ik- ciill i 

m ** ,mr ' 4> h ‘ ,,d »• 

J tutJir.it | fiat hr , ol 

^ U in dtwbllni 


assailant. Missing his aim. Ik affected 
to have been ignorant of the fact th! 

he was encountered by Indians 
professed great joy at meeting with 
them, and declared that he was on his 
way to their towns. They were not 
deceived by the artifice, for, although 
he assumed an air of carelessness and 
gaiety that was calculated to win their 

confidence, yet the rueful 
countenance of poor Petro convinced 
them that White's conduct was 
feigned. They were therefore both 
tied for the night, and in the 
morning. White being painted red, and 
Petro black, they were forced to 
proceed to the Indian towns. When 
approaching a village, the whoop of 
success brought several to meet them, 
and on their arrival, they found that 
every preparation was made for their 
running the gauntlet, in going through 
which ceremony both were much 
bruised. White, however, did not 
remain long in captivity. Eluding their 
vigilance, he took one of their guns 
and began his flight homeward. 
Before traveling far, he met an Indian 
on horseback, whom he shot, and, 
mounting the horse from which he 
fell, he succeeded in returning to the 
valley without further adventure. 
Petro was never afterward heard from. 
In painting his body black, they had 
indicated their intention of killing 

him, and such, undoubtedly, was his 
fate. 


The settlements generally enjoyed 
perfect quiet from the first 
appearance of winter until the return 
of spring. In this interval of time, the 
Indians were generally deterred from 
continuing their marauding 
expeditions, not only because of the 
increased danger of discovery, caused 
by the absence of foliage on the trees 
and shrubbery, and the ease with 
which they could be tracked in the 
snow, but on account of the suffering 
produced by their lying in wait and 
traveling in their partially unclothed 
condition, during this season of 

frequent intense cold. In consequence 
ol this fact, the inhabitants greatl> 
relaxed their vigilance at this 
season, Mild When, as upon rare 
occasions, the Indians did make 
Inroads upon them, they would be 
taken hy surprise 
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ttlement at neal station 

r.«i settler, probably, in Wood 
|1K las Captain James Neal, who 
^ n £L n a citizen of Greene county 
™>nion of lVnnsylvama which 
m supposed to have belonged 

colony of Virginia. He had 
to : ,he Continental army as 
jet"*. in the Revolutionary war, 
c *fupon receiving his discharge, had 
« .laid for his services in the 

Snental currency. In the spring of 
fjf? he came to this section as 

tnuty surveyor for Samuel Hanway 
JR/or of the county of 

ionongalia, which at that time 
included a large extent of country. He 
'urveyed, for Alexander Parker, of 
Pittsburg. Pennsylvania, the tomahawk 
entry and pre-emption right made by 
Robert Thornton, which Mr. Parker 
had purchased, of the lands on which 
the city of Parkersburg now stands. 
Captain Neal was of Irish descent; this 
onginal name was O’Neal, and for 
jome reason, at the commencement 
of his services in the Continental 
army, he changed it to that of Neal. 

In the fall of 1785, before any 
permanent settlements were made in 
the county, Capt. James Neal, with a 
party of men, descended the 
Monongahela and Ohio rivers, with 
the intention of proceeding to 
Kentucky. Arriving at the mouth of 
Ih ' Little Kanawha river, they 
ascended it for a short distance, and 
~ u> { the location, encamped on the 
th side, about a mile from its 

£ r „ %hcrc thc y remained. During 
v. Rowing winter they erected a 

i* t J u * c f hcrc which was 

SuivJ! I<1 iJ tnown ' n history us Neals 

\i ?*; en ,hat datc and 1796 - 

• hi» . Dl ® t: »*liousc% were erected in 
e ction and in t Washington 

y" ,hc opp< M ,| C fide of the 
. tlr houses became the 
^ , *hc few inhabitants 

while the war 

‘••4. I? *■» ‘n progress. I he 

nd Nrals Station were 
» k / ,lrd " tu honor 

*I*4a, k, 7/"' 8 ovc »'"*» "I 

""P* J«n 'if!' Mn •'* law 

*4 tuT.***" '»* 1784 5 lud 

*. '* M ' *-«*' "•>* 
• daughter of Ool. 
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John Harden of Kentucky. By this 
marriage he was the father of three 
sons — Henry, John and James 
Harden — and three daughters 
Hannah (who married Col. Hugh 
Phelps), Nancy (who married Dr. 
Rowell), and Catherine (who married 
Joseph McCoy). After clearing some 
land and making other improvements, 
in the spring of 1786 he returned to 
Greene county, and in the summer of 
that year, married his second wife, 
Mary Phelps, a sister of his son-in-law. 
Col. Hugh Phelps. Early in the spring 
of 1787, with his family and all his 
children (both single and married), he 
moved to the station, and they 
became permanent settlers. He 
afterward held the office of justice of 
the peace, was commissioned captain 
of the Frontier Rangers, and 
appointed to many positions of honor 
and trust. He died at his residence at 
Neal Station, in February, 1822, in 
his 85th year, and his remains were 
buried in what is now known as 
Tavenner’s grave yard. 

January 16, 1791, his daughter 
Mary was born, who was among the 
first white children born between 
Grave creek and Point Pleasant, in 
this State. March 25, 1811, she 
married Scarlet G. Foley, and became 
the mother of a large family of 
children. She died at her home on the* 
place which her father had given her, 
two and one-half miles south of 
Parkersburg, September 1, 1870, in 
the eighteenth year of her age. 


MR WOODS’ TWO BOYS KILLED 
In August, 1790, a party of 

Indians crossed the Ohio river a short 
distance below Parkersburg for the 
purpose of destroying Neals Station, 
and capturing its inmates. While they 
were secreted in ambush a short 
distance up the run from the station, 
in the evening, two of Mr. Woods’ 
hoys, who lived in a small cabin 
about forty rods above the 
block house (ugtd twelve and fifteen 
years), were returning home from a 
Saturday afternoon visit to the 
station. Ilicy went into the edge of 
the woods, on the outside of a 
cornfield, to look for the cows, and 
voinmg u| h in th« Indians in theu 
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hulmg- place, about dusk, they were 
seized and killed with the use of the 
tomahawk. The Indians were fearful 
that the screams the boys uttered 
before they were dispatched would 
lead to their discovery, and they 
therefore gave up the main object ot 
the expedition. They waited, however, 
until midnight, and attempted to set 
fire to the block-house by inclosing a 
brand of fire in dry poplar bark and 
pushing it through a porthole. It was 
discovered, however, and extinguished 
by Mrs. Neal, who gave the alarm, 
and pursuit was made as quickly as 
possible, without avail. The distracted 
parents of the children, as their boys 
did not make their appearance, 
dreaded the revelations which the 
appearance of daylight would disclose. 
Their worst apprehensions were 
realized by the discovery of the two 
scalped bodies in the morning. 


MR. HEWETT TAKEN PRISONER 

In May, 1792, while living at Neals 
Station, Mr. Hewett rose early in the 
morning, and left the garrison, in 
search of a stray horse, little 
expecting any Indians to be near, as 
none had been seen in the vicinity for 
some time. While traversing an 
obscure cattle path, about a mile 
from the station, three Indians 
suddenly sprang upon him from 
behind trees, and being taken 
unawares, he was obliged to 
surrender. They crossed the Ohio river 
below Belleville, and after reaching a 
locality comparatively safe from 
pursuit, they halted to hunt and left 
their prisoner in camp. They had 
placed him upon his back, confined 
his wrists with stout thongs of 
raw-hide, to a sapling, and his legs, 
raised at a considerable elevation, to 
another small tree. Using his great 
strength, he released himself soon 
alter they were gone, and, taking two 
mull pu < s of vcmson. without arms, 
stalled for the Big Muskingum 
w Mkrr. nl. Although pursued by the 

ItMlnn.. »„ rv.iih'il I lull SI. If, It .uni 

arid film days* wandering, tame to 
garrison ,r »..|t r i m,h, 

'■ Mu*km r um. nearly naked ami 

I «not lied Ik toon move ml and 

twined lo hit family About tin 


year 1797, he removed, with his 
family, and settled in the Big Mocking 
valley, near Athens, Ohio. He was 
afterwards elected a trustee of Athens 
college. 


KILLING OF HENRY NEAL 
AND MR. TRIPLETT 

In the fall of 1792, Daniel Rowell, 
a son-in-law of Captain James Neal! 
and Mr. Neal’s son Henry, 
accompanied by Mr. Triplett, left 
Neals Station and ascended the Little 
Kanawha forty miles in a canoe, to 
the mouth of Burning Springs run, 
now in Wirt county, on a hunting 
expedition. The evening on which 
they landed they prepared a camp, 
and Mr. Rowell took off the lock of 
his gun to examine the spring, when 
they heard what they supposed to be 
the sound of turkeys on the south 
side of the stream. Springing into 
their canoe, and thinking to secure 
some of them for supper, Mr. Neal 
and Mr. Triplett stood, while Mr. 
Rowell sat in the stern and paddled 
them quickly across. As the canoe 
struck the shore a fire from Indians in 
ambush (from whom had emanated 
the cry of the turkeys) instantly 
killed Neal and Triplett, whose bodies 
fell into the river. Mr. Rowell sprang 
over the stem of the canoe with his 
gun, and swam to the northern shore 
amidst a storm of bullets, the Indians 
pursuing him in the canoe. Upon 
reaching the shore, to facilitate his 
escape, he hid his gun (as he 
afterward said) under a white oak log 
in the Burning Spring run. From 
thence he went through a gap for a 
short distance from the river to elude 
his pursuers, and, changing his course, 
recrossed the river by swimming a few 
miles below where they had been 
surprised, and found his way to the 
station. Immediately raising a party, 
lie went in pursuit of the Indians, but 
without avail, as too long a time had 
intervened, and they made good their 
escape. The bodies of Neal and 
Triplett, which were found in the 
river unscalped, and probably 
undiscovered by the Indians, were 
buried. It in supposed that this m** s 
the same iKirty of Indians that was 
killed at wheeling, a shoil time alter, 
as they went m licit direction. Daniel 
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. hi-i la mi I y went from here 

since. and **-*«*»«- t J in 

„«j«> ',|i e died at the residence of 
i.a Neal Rowell, in Florence, 

hr |85l. aged 93 years. The 

' uN u"h-h by Mr. Rowell was found. 

run hl “ .. J preservation sutficient 

in * > ,tnition. in 1858 sixty-seven 

ft# rf 5 K w -jrds an d thc rcmains ° r 

"' J " hite oak tree were then to be 
It*' ,, K . m uzzlc of the gun had 
* vn - fas t in a young dogwood, 
•£ v ,y six inches above the ground. 
s tock had decayed, but thc 
J trigger, guard, thimble and 
„s cover, on which the words 
iflvrtv or Death” were engraved, 
. . forwarded to Dr. Neal Rowell, 
!i Florence. Alabama, in 1859. 


THE SETTLEMENT OF BELLEVILLE 

There are few if any bottom lands 
n the Ohio valley that excel in 
richness those known as Belleville. 
They arc located in the south part of 
»ood county, extending about five 
nifcj along the river, commencing 
about sixteen miles below 
Part.rvburg. opposite the mouth of 
Bg Hocking river. Lee, the largest 
jeek n thc county, and draining its 
vythem portion, divides these lands 
■ to nearly equal parts, emptying into 

y 0t»o. When George Washington 

Uaud ha lands, in 1771, he had 
fffeaird to him a part of this rich 
*** 'Tim his survey was made in 
years, the back lines, as called 
t the patent, pasted through thc 
part, below Lee creek. When 
BSP <* William Tilton & Co., of 

m 1782, located and 

y** of thru large tracts 
t« this county, then 
♦l 14 amounting to over 

* **» ihu bottom was 

survey by a 

f* » ..T* *®*lenftun*». 

lames ( lakk 11 m- 
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dTm ufon ,n o^f^v ! t °£ co, °ny and 

enlist in the service “ f Jgln8 men to 
grandfather, for the °Zf hiC royal 

original parchment^Jnt^now 11 '^ 
the possession of D R n,. ,. ?° ,n 

land. The tract extends hJE“ 
Hockingport to below ltelle,iMc PPOS " c 
In thc summer of 17 rs i 
W ood, of New Jersey 7 5 tf, SS 
known as Judge Wood.'if 
became IJb agent, surveyor, etc foi 
UiecolomzaUon and sale of the lands 

° f ™°n, Gibbs & Co., and .he i!Dge 
tract at Belleville was selected as the 
place to commence their settlement. 
During the tall ot that year a suitable 
boat was built, and under the 
direction of Mr. Wood, freighted with 
cattle, farming utensils, etc. Mr 
Tilton and Mr. Wood, with four 
Scotch families as emigrants, and 
several men hired by the year, left 
Pittsburg on this boat, November 28, 
1785, and stopping at Fort Harmar, 
at the mouth of the Big Muskingum, 
on the way, landed at Belleville, 
December 16th. 


Captain Tilton and party having 
landed and secured their boat against 
dangers from ice and floods, selected 
a hard, dry bottom, on the bank of 
the river, for making a permanent 
settlement. Clearing was immediately 
commenced, and from the timber 
thus obtained a block-house was 
erected, twenty by forty feet, 
convenient to the river. It was built in 
thc usual style of block-houses, with 
loop-holes for muskets. Early tn 
January. 1786. the building was 
completed, and the entire company 
moved from the boat and took 

possession of thou future home A 

town was then laid out byMr. ‘''V 
and given the name of Rcllevtlk. a 
its lots were donated to JlU1J 
«-1tiers captain Tilton returned tc 
Philadelphia. u» the spring of UBO. 

. .r:,.:rr :r^ : , 

^hou*. lot st.Kk. wvnr 
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near the block-house, the whole being 
enclosed by pickets about ten feet 
high, securely planted in the earth, 
forming a regular stockade, sufficient 
to accommodate about 200 persons. 
It was in the shape of an oblong 
square, with a river frontage of 300 
feet, and running back 100 feet. A 
wicket gate in front, for access to the 
river, and a large one at either end for 
the admission of teams, etc., were 
built with secure fastenings. 

The following are among the 
names of the Scotch families who 
first came with Mr. Wood, and those 
who came the following spring and 
settled at Belleville: McDonal, 
Greathouse, Tabor, James Penthewer, 
William Ingalls, Jemerson, Andrew 
McCash, and two single men, F. 
Andrews and Thomas Gilruth. In 
1787 they were joined by the 
following persons: Joel and Joseph 
Dewey, from Wyoming, Pennsylvania; 
Stephen Sherrod and family, from the 
same place; Malcolm Coleman and 
family, from Carlisle, Pennsylvania; 
Peter and Andrew Anderson, from 
above Wheeling, Virginia. Descendants 
from these last named families are 
still living in the south part of this 
county and in Jackson. 


In the spring of 1785, a compan 
of trappers and hunters from th 
vicinity of Wheeling, took possessio 
ol an abandoned Indian improvemen 
of twenty acres above the mouth o 
Lee creek, erected a station house 
and cultivated a tract in corn. It wa 
then known as Flinns Station. Th 
company consisted of old Mr. Flinn, 
widower, his two sons, Thomas an< 
lames, with their families; Mi 
Parchment, with wife and two sons 
Jacob and John; John McCessack, am 
John Barnett, who married a daughte 

° F . l,nn * These People, in 1787 
moved down to Belleville Station 

10 ,he Potior 

,bc Jndians. who hat 

.('I be ' n * troublesome 

*" d tornm,u,n « 

» ■" - 
II, „ *’« »minl v „ I 

-..i-'v.. 


proceeded to ‘‘Farmer's Castle ” m 
Belprc, Ohio, where the cerenKJiw 

was performed by Gen. Benjamin 

Tuppcr. a magistrate of that State 
Mr. Wood resided in Marietta anj 
vicinity, holding many positions 0 f 
honor and trust until 1851. when he 
died, in the ninety-third year of his 
age. 

David Lee, a hunter and trapper 
some years prior to 1785, encamped 
upon the creek which afterward took 
his name, for the purpose of pursuing 
his calling. He continued to reside m 
that vicinity, and married a sister of 
Peter Anderson; afterward purchased 
and settled upon a piece of land on 
Tygart creek, and raised a family of 
five sons and three daughters. Mr. Lee 
was a native of Pennsylvania, and 
during his life here gained a wide 
reputation as a hunter and trapper. 
Many of his descendants are now 
residents of this section of the State 


JAMES KELLEY KILLED 
AND SON CAPTURED 

During the fall of 1791, James 
Kelley, who, with his family resided 
at Belleville, while at work in his 
fields, was shot and scalped by a 
party of Indians. His oldest son 
Joseph, who was with him, was 
captured and taken off by them to a 
Shawnee village in Ohio, where he 
remained until after the treaty of 
peace in 1795 , when he was 
surrendered to Commander Return J. 
Meigs, and returned to his widowed 
mother, then residing at Marietta. He 
had been adopted by an aged Indian 
warrior, named Merhalenae (who had 
lost live sons in battle), and received 
great kindness at his hands; he had, in 
tact, become so attached to his 
foster-father that Ik parted from him 
with sorrow. He finally settled in 
Marietta, raised a large family, and 
became respected and beloved. 


STEPHEN SHERROD 
TAKEN PRISONER. 

* *' ,c "I the spring of I7 g 2. 
Sb plien Sheirod left the garrison at 

Belleville, and after feeding hts hog'. 

Wcnl into the woods to cut an 


, while thus engaged, he was 
°'«riwd and captured by a party of 
s " fp Indians and taken away a 
‘SJoncr. His wife, who was a bold 
P n J c0 urageous woman, left the 
* Prison a short time after, to proceed 
horl distance for the purpose of 
iking H* cow, and was seized by 
nU “ Q f |||c Indians who intended to 
tw ike | icr a prisoner also. She resisted. 

hliwever. with so much force, and 
breamed so loudly, that they struck 

r. r senseless with a blow from the 
tomahawk, and were about to 
oroceed to scalp her, when a shot 
From the rifle of Peter Anderson, who 
had been attracted from the garrison 
bv her cries, wounded the Indian in 
the arm, causing him to hastily 
retreat. Joshua Dewey immediately 
proceeded in a light canoe to 
Marietta, thirty miles away, returning 
in forty hours with Dr. Jabez True. 
Mrs. Sherrod, who was gashed in the 
head in a shocking manner by the 
blow from the tomahawk, soon 
recovered under his treatment. The 
garrison at this time contained by five 
men, and it was therefore considered 
unsafe to pursue this party of Indians. 
Mr. Sherrod’s captors crossed the 
Ohio on a raft, at the narrows above 
Belleville Bottom, and proceeded up 
the valley of the Big Hocking. Five 
Indians marched before the prisoner 
and five behind, his hands being tied 
with thongs of bear-skin, and in this 
manner he was hurried along until 
night, when they informed him that 
they had killed a woman at the 
Pnison. With his hands still tied, 
they required him to lie down at 
mght upon his back, while they laid 
Jtender saplings across him, from head 
to foot, upon the ends of which they 
r~ down to sleep. As soon as their 
av > breathing indicated that they 
'fceping soundly, he quietly 
j " ands * worked himself 
d™*' !** “Plingl, and hastened 
Km* a vjdc y* wading the river for 
JrJ ,,Un «. and finally crossing it 

Arriving at the Ohio 

touk-d iil f y *** ncx * morning, he 

to kw * wrlM,n . who at once went 
***** in a boat 


^ U(r H K IKAf.l l)Y 


K “ d 

BeUcvillc. on a hunting expedition fo! 
ihe purpose of procuring meat 
Descending the Ohio in a pirogue to 
the mouth of Mill creek (tW in 

camp upon that stream, aboi? fou? 

u P’ f whcrc they retreated at 
night, after spending the day in 

hunting. Several days were thus 

passed very pleasantly, and. having 

good success, the pirogue was soon 

nearly filled with venison and bear 

meat. In the meantime, the water in 

the creeek had fallen so low as to 

prevent them from getting the boat 

over the falls, above which they were 

lying and the weather, which had 

been fine, suddenly set in cold, with a 

light fall of snow. John Coleman anti 

Elijah Pixlcy returned to the garrison 

for a supply of flour and salt, and 

upon the third morning after thou 

departure, Malcolm Coleman arose 

very early and prepared breakfast, 

anxiously awaiting their return. While 

invoking a blessing on their meal, the 

sharp crack of a rifle was heard, and a 

shot passed through his shoulder. 

Before his thoughts could be 

collected, the shot was quickly 

followed by another, which passed 

through his head, and he fell dead by 

the side of his companion, James 

Ryan, who made his escape from the 

Indians and returned to the garrison. 

On that day, Joshua Dewey made a 

journey to the camp, and upon his 

arrival at the spot, to his horror, 

found his old friend murdered, 

scalped and stripped of his clothing, 

and the camp plundered. Hastening 

back, he was the first to carry the 

painful intelligence to the garrison. A 

party of seven men at once proceeded 

to the camp in a canoe, but the 

Indians had taken the pirogue, loaded 

with the camp equipage, and effected 

a safe retreat, and after interring the 

remains of Mr. Coleman on the spot 

where he fell, they returned. The loss 

of this active and earnest Christian 

man was for a long time deeply 

mourned in the community. 


fen, 


,f ’ month of 


• cbruiiry, 1793. u 
Maholm Coleman 


In he summer of 1791, a small 
garrison of Virginia troops was 

stationed at Belleville and one at 
I’aikersburg. under the direction of 
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Col. Clendenin, to 
protection ol settlers 

depredations. 


aid in the 
from Indian 


MURDER OF THE FAMILY 
OF JOHN ARMSTRONG 

Mr. Armstrong was a native of 
Pennsylvania, and moved with his 
family to Ohio in the autumn of 
1793. residing in the block-house of 
Isaac Barker, a little above the head 
of Blennerhassett Island. He soon 
became interested, with Peter Mixncr, 
in the small floating mill which was 
anchored in the current at the head 
of the island, near the Virginia shore. 
For convenience, they concluded to 
build for each of them a cabin on the 
Virginia side, a short distance above 
the mill, and move their families over. 
This was done, notwithstanding the 
earnest remonstrance of Mrs. 
Armstrong, who greatly feared the 
Indians. TTie close proximity of the 
garrison, on the opposite side of the 
river, and the block-house on the 
island, a short distance below, was 
deemed by the men to be a sufficient 
safeguard. After a time, for some 
reason, Mixncr abandoned his first 
cabin, leaving it standing, and built 
another, about one hundred yards 
above, in the midst of the trees, 
where he removed his family. There 
was very little ground yet cleared, but 
Mr. Armstrong fenced a portion of 
this, in which he placed a sow and 
pigs, generally keeping them confined 
in a pen near the house. 

.,2? night of the 24th of April, 

1/94, he was awakened by the 
barking of this faithful watch-dog 
and from the fact that a bear had, a 
tew nights before, attempted to carry 
a pig, he supposed that the old 

rtonin dC . r h , ad rclurncd - Without 
rtoppne to clothe himself, he seized 

HLkJr' ’ ur, barred the door and 

— Lkinl , ajd ° f his dog - which 

t ,w,n ( , J ‘ s " nK ' ob j<*< which, 

in dark l ness - h° failed to 

<" four Indian, 
l. , k “ ‘"Manlly fln-d. rurtrwl 

I.- . .. us 

,* n ... t ',: 1 •*•••«■ n .- 

k»lt wlicie three of 


the larger children slept (the two 
smaller ones, with the infant, lodging 
with himself and wile in the room 
below). The Indians, with a heav> 
rail, soon burst open the door and 

took possession of the house, and M r 
Armstrong, finding that it Uas 

impossible to make any successful 
resistance to protect his famih 
forced his way through the loose 
shingles of the roof, and jumping to 
the ground unseen by the Indians 
hastened to the mill, where his two 
eldest boys, who aided in tending it ( 
were sleeping. While the savages were 
breaking open the door, Mrs. 
Armstrong, with her infant in hot 
arms, attempted to escape by 
climbing out through the low, 
unfinished chimney, which was made 
of logs, but, missing her footing, she 
fell back, breaking her leg in the fall. 
The Indians immediately tomahawked 
and scalped her, with the infant and 
two younrer children, and finding in 
the loft, Jeremiah (about eight years 
old), John (aged ten), and Elizabeth 
(a girl of fourteen), they took them 
away as prisoners. 


Mixner, in the meantime, hearing 
the report of a gun and the noise at 
Armstrong’s cabin, came out to 
ascertain the cause, and hearing that 
they were Indians, called up his wife. 
Mrs. Mixner having been a prisoner 
among the Wyandots, understood the 
language, and listening intently to the 
conversation of the savages, as they 
stood in the darkness, she heard them 
speculating as to where the family 
who had occupied the empty house 
could be. Mr. Mixner then lost no 
time in hastening them into his canoe 
and, paddling out into the river, 
floated silently by the desolate home 
of his unfortunate neighbor, 

undiscovered. 

Landing his tamily on the island, 
he gave the alarm about the satin 
time that Armstrong did. and early 
the moring, as soon as it was UH/* 
enough to sec, a party went to tin 
scene of the past night’s adventure 
and brought the remains across < * 
nver and buried them. Hie noble 
with his lower jaw nearly severed 
blow from a tomahawk, in 1 
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. t>u nicr with an Indian, was found 
faithfully watching over the dead. A 
of twenty men from the island 
Ll Farmers Castle, went in pursuit 
f the Wyandots, whom they 
afterward ascertained were about 
twenty in number, and had been out 
on a marauding expedition in the 
vicinity of Clarksburg. Their trail was 
followed to where they raised their 
sunken canoes, whence they crossed 
the Ohio to the Big Hocking, up 
which they pushed their boats for 
several miles, when they left them 
and traveled by land. The party in 
pursuit ascertained by the prints of 
the children’s feet in the mud that 
they were yet alive, and fearing to 
jeopardize their lives by following 
them they returned down the stream 
in the bark canoes left by the Indians. 


The children were adopted into 

different families, upon their arrival at 

the Wyandot towns. Jeremiah, the 

youngest, whose life had been spared 

at the earnest solicitation of a young 

warrior of the party, was adopted by 

the celebrated chief. Crane, who was 

kind-hearted, and became attached to 

him. A portion of the time of his 

captivity was spent where the city of 

Columbus now stands, which tract 

was claimed by this tribe. In after 

years he kept a tavern in that city, 

and subsequently resided in Havana, 

Licking county, Ohio. He and John 

were released at the close of the war, 

which occurred a little over a year 

after their capture. Elizabeth, several 

years afterward, married a man named 

uobson, and settled near Malden, 
Upper Canada 


WI LI JAMS, THE 
N ° 7lD SPY AND HUNTER 

co «tUrv PM>nCCr * °* ,h,s section 

Bt c *P Ct,ally noted 

h»ipiiji Mu ^j* hardihood and gcnci 

, y wv,c cvi ’ r feud) 
5** t|o 0 « h * • fjvclrr a he 

“ 11 ,u ‘l' ‘abins mi I 

“ with *" ,hc 

,1 ,F, "» 4»,ythm K win, ,, | 

■im ,i 1,1 • r n '' • • *• • m 

bernt a bond 
*' lU ni. 





^fety and defend of l " thc 

settlers, the House of i * he ear,y 
Virginia commissioned f a B mf ot 
«ngers or spies. who* dutx of 

Indians in their raids^ « C ° UrSK ° f ,hc 
the settlers, and othc^sc ’S"? *° 
to the best of their ^Km, d lhem - 
those thus * m ni a ^y* Among 

Williams, who spent hi/la f Was ,saac 
citizen of this coimtv u years as a 

Chester co5,£1”?“ in 

if- l7 ^- and' *n q i"“-J" 1 *' 

his parents moved with him l , h ’ 

Virginia, where he grew 

and hunting, A.XVtf elffif 
hi Colomaj government of Virginia 
appointed him a ranger, to watch th> 

movements of the Indies “ 

State'fn cap:u '" y •“ *rved the 

Baddock, 17 J 4 . Hc was also 'one 
° * he .[angers who assisted in 

S? d fmm, he r" sl convoy 0, F uv '«»ns 

aitir it had been captured by Gen 

rorbes, of Pennsylvania, in 1758, who 

changed its name to Fort Pitt. At that 

time the western part of the State of 

Pennsylvania was supposed to belong 

to the colony of Virginia, 

but the final completion of the survey 

of the Mason and Dixon line gave it 
to that State. 


The ten years following were spent 
by him in hunting and trapping on 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers and 
their tributaries. He conducted his 
parents over the mountains from 
Winchester, in 1768, and settled them 
on Buffalo creek, near West Liberty, 
in what is now Brooke county. West 
Virginia. He accompanied Ebenezer 
and Jonathan Zanc, in 1769, in their 
expeditions around Wheeling. 
Zanesville and other locations west of 
the mountains, and by other hunting 
and trapping excursions became 
thoroughly acquainted with (he 
topography of the Ohio river and its 
tributaries, and entered several 
tomahawk rights, which he sold. In 
177*1, ho accompanied Gov. Dunmore, 
in Ills expedition against the 
Shawnee*, then at war with the 
colonies, under the leadership ot the 

gn-.il chieftain Cornstalk and was with 

rum when hc concluded the treats i 
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peace nr mi ('hlllkot)io. after the battle 
of Point IMeasunt, that year, in which 
thr ('olonial forces under (Ion. Lewis 
were engaged. 

In 1775 hr met and married Mrs. 
Rebecca M.iitm, at Grave creek, 
whose former husband had been 
killed by the Indians on Big Hocking. 
hi 1770. She was the daughter of 
Joseph Tomlinson, born a( Wills 
creek, on the Potomac, Maryland, 
February 14, 1754. In 1771 she 
accompanied her two brothers, 
Samuel and Joseph, to Grave creek on 
the Ohio river, and for several ye.us 
continued as their housekeeper. In 
178.1 her brothers, while engaged tn 
trapping near the mouth of (he Big 
Muskgutn, preempted for her 400 
acres of land on the opposite side ot 
the Ohio, in Virginia, and cleared four 
aires. on which they raised a crop id 
com and built a cabin that year I bis 
land at lei waul became very valuable 
owing to the fertility of I he soil. 


win tiiiDstown now occupies 
par! oi it, and the balance has bee 
divided into farms, which are m 
high stale of cultivation. 

I‘<*M liar mar liavinc bee 

established al ihc mouth of 0 

/ ,V 7‘ * nd R«rrisoned b 
l niicd Slates troops, Isa 

J t Aft * 


irooixs, 

“ M ‘ vrJ with his family a 

w tied ,m this tract belonging to I 
M "“ h 1787. Soon all 

dftuahtiY "wi a r lr onlv child, 

Ittsr, was born, whom i >, 
nameu iHuvrUa. Pus daughter mar k 

...K Hohc,, Tr.JSr.'J* 7 - 

and devoted m K *' 4 ^creatto 

B n 111 r | y lo ‘"I'" "on almo 

• n »prove lor n t of h‘, .V i0n a ," 

*•••*< pr.Ht,,. uvv MdV;' 1,1 «» 

!** , * ,t ‘‘"tatty, Mul hu ,Vr ****" 

1 anted *» 

U * ,hU «*d .i„,j!! 

u. “in Ul r* r **« 

w u * r%r n M i •!«»-_._ 

""'Ihmmuu o 


the Ohio Company began to su fTe, 
lrom the want of food, and Wc S 
reduced nearly to the verge of 
starvation, and corn, from its scarcity 
became a great luxury, Mr. Wdliaim 
by his industry, had laid by an 

abundance. Speculators, eager to take 
advantage of the necessities of the 
distressed people, and anxious to turn 

un honest penny. offered him on? 

dollar and quarter per bushel f or ,|i 
he had to spare, and urged upon him 
to set a price, intimating that he 
could demand of them nearly anv 
price lie chose. But he turned from 
them with indignation, and sent them 
otl without a bushel. With the 
exception *4 a scant supply for his 
own use. this corn was divided am one 
needy applicants, whose emptv purses 
were no bar to their obtaining what 
they needed, and when able to pay 
only fifty cents per bus hi'I would be 

accepted. Hie reader can, perhaps, 
Imagine the amount of relief caused 
h> this generous act. to the scores of 
hungry settlers, who had been almost 
starve.I. trying to subsist on mouldy 
coin, which lud boon hard to obtain 
al as high as two dollars |vr bushel 

rhe position which Mr. Williams held 

in the hearts of the people was one to 

be envied. It is sufficient to say of ho 
wile that she emulated him in his 
kindly acts. This modern "Isaac and 
Rebecca rivaled their scriptural 
namesakes m noble deeds. Many years 
before his death Mr Williams 
liberated all lus slaves, six or eight in 
number, and bv his will left valuable 
I okons ot love and good feeling for 
le oppressed and despised African 

Scpu "" vi -V 1820 . ,*v.l 

*tour years. 

I or many years during hi' earb 
■n iood Mr. Williams served a> a 
'•tnger and spy. and bv his skiU. 

1 om P‘Uued bv his generous and 

i.'m!^° Us gained a national 

I ation, had tew equals and no 

mpe.ior' y„ m.ereiting volume 

might Iv w mten of his life and 

In hi' dangerous 

.i,L . KM ’ V <*•»»»« UK- Indians he vva' 
Ui. I , *'H lK 'nt companion oi Lewo 

' > . Keir. mi,| othi'r noted i.i nv ' 

s 0111.1111' ui||, h|% fjumb 

“ Ivt'aulitUl spot upon tN 
G UII.M, lf,vo« the .k'aih ol 

this ,q 4lV ,l, uvm Kd t» 
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desire to John A. kinnard, who had 
married Mary Tomlinson, the sixth 
child of Joseph and Elizabeth 
Tomlinson, of Grave creek, a niece of 
Mrs. Williams. Mr. Kinnurd. with his 
young wife, settled upon the farm in 
1807. He filled, during his life, many 
positions of trust, and died at 
Parkersburg. May 2, 1850, in his 
seventy-third year. His wife died at 
the residence of her daughter, Mrs. 
Gardner, in Parkersburg, March 16, 
1873. aged eighty-seven. 


ONE OF BIRD LOCKHART'S 
INDIAN ADVENTURE 


In the autumn of 1793, Mr 
Williams had been sick, but recoverinj 
and feeling a returning appetite, ht 
determined to procure some venison 
of which he was very fond. Living ir 
his garrison with his wife anc 
children, was Bird Lockhart, i 
courageous man and a celebrated 
hunter, who was readily induced tc 
try and procure the game, although ai 
that time the venture was especially 
hazardous, on account of the 
proximity and savage spirit of the 
Indians. Taking his old horse, which 
was so afflicted with the pole-evil, 
and used up in general, that there was 
no danger of the Indians coveting the 
possession of him, he went to the 
head of Worthington run, six miles 
from the garrison, where he soon 
killed two fine deer, and had them 
|Jre*ied and packed upon the old 
horse Late in the afternoon, as he 
*a» traversing his way towards home, 
** un * 4 winding ridge, in a curve of 
*** Indian path, he suddenly 

aifeovrrcd two of the savage warriors 
a few rods ahead of him The 
nattm »crr as much surprised as 
ofMcli, an( j both parties sprang 

trrrt |n hit haste one of the 
****f«« irlrclcd a tire too small to 

7* * I*' 1 of "toch being 

i / ’ ckK * M shot him 

^ Wps ompkl, |y dlSat>llM|‘ 

T *'• '*•*£ Hod's run to he rmpl> 
the shut. (to othrr Indian who 

«•« »*»shr.| up in 
J** 1 l-oskluut however with 

uI liftMturif fud tvloadr.] 

IMjaji in 
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withdrawing his ramrod, returned in 
haste to his tree. Here they remained 
until dark, watching each other 
closely, when Lockhart, placing his 
beaver upon the end of his wiping 
stick, slowly pushed it around the 
side of the tree, calling the fire of his 
enemy, whose rifle ball pierced the 
hat. Still further to deceive him. he 
let it fall to the ground, when, with a 
yell the savage sprang forward to 
secure his scalp. Letting him approach 
to within a few yards, he deliberately 
stepped out and shot him through the 
body. His horse had in the meantime 
strayed off, and he took a circuit 
round in search ot him, but not 
finding him, he returned to the 
garrison. The next morning Lockhart 
conducted a party to the scene of the 
previous night’s adventures, where 
they found the dead body of the last 
Indian which had been shot, but the 
first one was missing. After searching 
found the old horse on Carpenters 
run, about six miles up the river. It 
was supposed that the wounded 
Indian had found the animal, and, 
riding him to this point, had crossed 
the river, aided by his friends, or 
hidden himself in the rocks. Isaac 
Williams got no venison, but he forgot 
his loss in listening to the story 
connected with it. 


JOSHUA FLEEHART 

Joshua Fleehart was born on the 
frontiers in Pennsylvania, and from 
boyhood had been brought up in the 
woods, knowing as little in the way 
of "book learning" as the Indian. He 
had a powerful frame, over six feet in 
height, with muscular limbs. He was 
the most noted among all the 
backwoodsmen of this vicinity for his 
tact in following the trail of an Indian 
or wild beast through the forest, and 
it is said of him that fear was a 

Ncns.itton vs hich he never experienced. 

Ills skill m the art of hunting seemed 
almost superhuman. He always went 
dressed similar to an Indian, with 
moccasins and leather leggms rh c 
nlle u hit h he t amed vs as one of the 
laigest t alibte. and. like himsrlf 
unusuallv lengthy. and so heavv that* 
lew man could hold n vteadily m «hc 
l*M*llion lot tiling It did wonderful 
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execution, however, in his powerful 
grasp, ami with it he could hit a small 
object at 100 yards with certain 
accuracy. 

At the breaking out of the Indian 
war, he lived with his wife and four 
children, on what was afterward 
known as Blenncrhassett island. 
Having become widely celebrated as 

an expert hunter, he was induced to 
go to farmers Castle, below Belprc. 
to reside, for the purpose of 

supplying the settlers with game. The 
near proximity ot me Indians never 
deterred him from hunting in the 
forest, and if an alarm was given 
while he was inside the garrison, of 
the approach of the savage, he would 
take his trusty rifle and sally out into 
the woods, to watch their motions 
and try and obtain a shot at one of 
them. He claimed that he could be of 
more assistance in this way, and felt 
treer and more at home when behind 
a tree, fighting Indians, than when 
confined behind the shelter of a 
block-house. He soon tired of garrison 
hfe however, and late in the fall of 
1/93 started all alone upon a hunting 
expedition, penetrating about twenty 
miles into the territory occupied by 

erm.ni ‘u 8 ** ^ bcst hunting 
£™ u f nds - Hc was gone fully three 

months, returning the latter part of 
February, with his canoe heavily and 
nchiy laden with valuable skins and 
spoils which he had captured in his 

i S nck.dini enC ° UnterS With the Indi ™s, 
including various silver ornaments. 


the re-enactment of those « 
which had been previously W wll nts 
on Mnddy creel and in 
Levels, but it could not avil . Bl? 
altogether repress them. In the d '° 
of the preceding spring, some few 

commenced making improvements ^ 

the Kanawha river, below the r, n 

falls, and some land adventurers H 
begun to examine and survey ,i! d 
adjacent country. To these men . 
Stuart dispatched an cxn,! P ' 
informing them of the re-opcnm™^ 
Indian hostilities, and advisee t L° 
to remove to a place of 

•security. When this express arrived ! 
the cabin of Walter Kelly lwe ,“ t 
miles below the falls, ('apt. jofin 
1 leld. of Culpepper (who had been m 
active service during the French war 
and was then engaged in makim.’ 
surveys), was there with a young 
Scotchman and a negro woman Kellv 
immediately sent his family 0 
Greenbrier, under the care of 
younger brother, but Capt. Field 
deeming the apprehension groundless 

determmed to remain with Kelly, the 

Scotchman and negro woman also 
remaining. 


DEATH of CHARLES 

AND OTIIkdc 


Soon after the family had left the 
cabin, and while yet within hearine 

ann?o CC h U party of <ndiuns 

approached unperceived, and came 

near Kelly and Field, who were 
engaged in drawing leather from a 
tan-trough in the yard The firs! 
intimation of their approach was Z 

fpn Ch p rg M °u severaJ guns, when Kelly 
leld then ran briskly toward the 

| n fluest of his gun, but 
ecting that it was unloaded. 

; p ™'"to a cornfieId, which 
f n 5 d blm Horn the observation ol 

ndians, who, supposing that he had 
a en shelter in the house, rushed 
* nt ° Here they found the 

Scotchman and negro woman, the 
alter of whom they killed; and. 

making prisoner of the young man. 
t wh Cd and sc , alpod Keiiy. 

ini cl" " K "cngcr with r--. W belly's family reached the 

•» C.PI John s,urn, & Cnb :‘ l ' r “WcnR-m. they reporloi 

'h.',"“i* “ ««£££,& of lIn:If home, ‘in* 

■mi. " ""■ ,1 1 ... r u I imid thujr apprehension oJ il" 

«... .. WJ ' i„ ; hoy lcfl KI „ tl j. 

' StUiiti (I loro upon assemble •* 
nuniber ol volunteers jind started to 
i^ r relief, They had not gone 
terow l,lc y met ( apt. I ield, who** 


1^ W ^„7 f ° 0 r f 7r? nrf 0f hostile 

U *‘* 'Juries' 

intelh... . , a u*? Monger with i 
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tin 1 11 ^yond the 

u “ d Hh- ui„„ n , l,u »cu|um 

• 1 • prev,„, 
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clothes were almost entirely torn oft 
from him, and who was nearly 
exhausted from hunger and fatigue, 
caused by lus flight of eighty miles 
through the thick underbrush. 
Considering it useless to proceed 
farther, the party returned. 

A few weeks afterward, another 
band of Indians came to the 
settlement on Muddy creek, and 
meeting a daughter of Walter Kelly, 
who was out walking with her uncle, 
near the house (which had been 
converted into a temporary fort), 
thev fired upon them when the latter 
was killed, and the young lady, being 
overtaken in her flight, was carried 
off into captivity. 


BATTLE NEAR POINT PLEASANT, 
AND ATTACK ON FORT DONNNELLY 


The Shawnees had determined to 
avenge the death of their Sachem 
Cornstalk, and in the spring of 1778, 
a small band of them made their 
appearance near the fort at Point 
Pie asant. when Lieut. Moore was 
dispatched, with a few men, to drive 
them off. The Indians commenced 
retreating, and the lieutenant, fearing 
they would escape, ordered a quick 
pursuit He did not proceed far before 
he fell into an ambuscade; he and 
three of his men were killed at the 
first fire, and the rest of the party 
saved themselves by a rapid flight to 

the fort. 








In the following May, an attempt 

to repeat this operation, 
party of Indians again came 
view of the fort, but Capt. 
(who at that time in 

I forbore lo detach any of 
t° §0 in pursuit of them. 
Dt*»ppo«ntad in their expectations, 
thr IrtJunt suddenly arose from their 

AMI presented an unbroken 
* ****4lBf in front of the fort 
JP® Kanawha lu the Ohm river. 

• ■a farrtson at iiu\ timr was small, 

*'*'*i| to the absent* of Capt 

Aik* I i «oMpan> the Indians 

* »»i • ». .j, | | surrender, which 





( apt M> krr askrd until 
ssd a i. and the nighi 
®* f*'** brtwpusf a supply u! 

<»* n.akii* 

4 l - *|W»UiaM lor drlrtHe In It* 


morning the captain sent the answer 
(that the demand would not be 
complied with) by the “grenadier 
squaw,” Cornstalk’s sister, who 
remained attached to the whites, 
(notwithstanding the murder of her 
brother and nephew, Ellinipsica), and 
acted as interpreter at the fort. The 
Indians immediately commenced the 
attack, and for a week kept the 
garrison closely besieged, when, failing 
to accomplish their object, they 
collected all the cattle they could 
find, and proceeded up the Kanawha, 
toward the Greenbrier settlement. 

Appreciating the danger and the 
disastrous consequences of a surprise 
to the people of that community, 
Capt. McKee called for volunteers to 
undertake the hazardous enterprise of 
passing by the Indians to Col. Andrew 
Donnelly’s (then the frontier house) 
and give the alarm. John Pryor and 
Phillip Hammond expressed 
themselves as willing to risk their lives 
to save the people of Greenbrier, and 
were immediately painted and 
disguised as Indians by the “grenadier 
squaw,” and started upon their 
perilous journey. Traveling night and 
day with great rapidity, and making a 
detour, they passed the Indians at 
Meadow river, and arrived at 
Donnellys fort, twenty miles farther 
on, at sunset of that day. 

The intelligence was immediately 
spread through the neighborhood, a 
messenger was sent to Capt. John 
Stuart, water and supplies were 
carried into the fort, and every 
possible arrangement made for the 
reception of the enemy. Early the 
next morning John Prichet (a servant 
to Col. Donnelly) went into the yard 
lor some firewood, and was instantly 
killed by a rifle shot. Two Indians 
then ran into the >ard and tried to 
force open the kitchen door, but it 
wa> secured by Hammond and 
Pointer, who were on guard. The 
Mvagcs then commenced cutting the 
doni in pieces With their tomahawks, 
ami Hammond, finding thev would 
soon succeed, threw it suddenly open, 
killed one Indian on the thirxhokl. 
and dist haiged his musket, heavily 
loaded with swan shot, into the dense 
crowd of sas«|!cs ismgiegated there, 
wlm tell txatk In disnuv , and the door 
w«« again «rv uicd The men in the 
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»u«vt uicin oy surprise 
morning after the Indians 
Capt. Hamilton went in r 
them with seventy m , 
following two days 
apparently gaining upon t 
chase was abandoned. 


OTHER DEPREDATIONS 

IN THE VALLEY 

After this L 
fort, the Indians 
mischief in 

about two _ 

Pleasant guarded the 
the settlements 

the levels and 

in the spring of 1780 
preparations were being 

Q i f aU ___ • © 


whites, who tore up a part of the 

floor and succeeded in killing several 

of the savages before they could 
escape. 

When the intelligence of the 
approach of the savages reached Capt. 
Stuart, Col. Samuel Lewis was with 
him and they both exerted 

mn m5 ?£ eS f 1 °. co , ,lcct the ‘"habitants 

stands. Having succeeded in this two 
scouts were sent to Donnelly’^ to 

"T ^"spiring, who 

211(1 gave information 

were«i? t ? C r k there ‘ Vo,u nfeers 

Co I. Le wT if-cj '“ d ^WP of 

aid by the Mv a «.c . • 113(1 been 

I he arrival of of 

oxTf ft .hey 

•*o dLco,«d II? 

*new*d The «£* The lndians ‘hen 

when iiii, until 


attack on Donne|| V: 
. ^ attempted no mori 

y h e e ar? e Th b e nC f r ? Untry fo < 
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Principal pass to 
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nvor, hut 

WCre 0e,ng made for an 
counuy, a8 a a,n ^,' hc 0 "order 

dispatched «o "ffi ScJST, 7 

■■gXta ^ e ”e1.^f r i? nd th 'l 

i"habitants to resist invasion. 

t his party consisted of twentv-twn 

warnors, and their firs, ac, 

Drinnan , r h °, usc of Lawrence 

oei the 5« r Me"?, Baker »« killed 
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collecteH tv s . pread alarm, who 

ssifsai^ z a pro “ edi,,f 

Indians ?£! bush awajtin g them. The 

°f Hueh M?*i PrOCee ^ e<1 to tbe house 
and madp ^|^ lvcr, . r w h°m they killed. 
John Prior h* 5 - l* 11 ® Prisoner. Meeting 

the fnrm W,th his Wife and child 
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Point Pleasant, when he was 
discovered and pursued by an Indian. 
Throwing away his elegant 
silver-mounted rifle, in order to gain 
time by arresting the attention of 
the Indian (who stopped to pick it 
up), he used his utmost exertions in 
running; and unexpectedly came to a 
precipice, over which he fell 
headforemost through a buckeye 
tree, striking a branch which turned 
him over, and he landed upon his 
feet unhurt, although the fall was 
fifty-three feet. Blindly rushing in his 
excitement toward the river he 
leaped another precipice twelve feet 
in height, and escaped. The scene of 
this occurrence is within sight of the 
town of Point Pleasant, and of 
steamers passing along the Ohio 
river. 


that the barrel into which the scalps 
were thrown was filled with these 
horrid trophies. He remained with 
the Indians two years, during which 
he learned their language and acted 
as interpreter between them and the 
traders. He at length made his 
escape, and lived with a trader until 
after Wayne’s victory, when he 
returned home. While at Detroit, he 
became acquainted with the 
notorious Simon Girtv, then a 
British pensioner for services in the 
Revolution. He said Girty was an 
affable man, but extremely 
intemperate. Girty denied to him 
that he was the instigator of the 
death of Col. Crawford; but that he 
went so far to save him that his 
own life was in danger. 


MURDER OF RHODA 
VtAN BEBBER 

A few years after the close of the 
Revolution, a daughter of Capt. John 
Van Bebber, named Rhoda, aged 
seventeen, and Joseph Van Bebber a 
lad of thirteen, a brother of Capt 
Jesse and John Van Bebber. had 
crossed over in a canoe one morning, 
to the west side of the Ohio 
opposite Point Pleasant, on an errand 
o Rhoda s father, then living 
temporarily m a house on that side 
of the stream, when a party of 
Indians suddenly made their 

hf£n^ ran * e V Dave ’ a biack man 

the alarm and rushed into the house. 
Jne Indians attacked the house but 

vUf ° ff by ^ a °d Capt 

three ^nL Wlth the ,oss of two or 
RhSd. in ^ nUmbcr ‘ Josc P h and 

young d l^y* k ^ C d d ^scalped the 
prisoner to Detroit Rhor/° ,epb t a 

Detroit for n,/!* , nd,ttn mitten at 

in cs “-h; the 

cncuuuic in, MnB ,hcm Wa » to 
"HU,,,:** 'J* «»•*•■ In Ihcl. 

tettfenirnl 'of 1 - lo P rcvc "‘ a 

4 ixi country by the 

iowph afterward dialed 


THE VAN BEBBER BOYS 

In the autumn of 1788 or ’89 
Mathias Van Bebber, aged eighteen! 
and Jacob, aged twelve years, were 
out a short distance from Point 
Pleasant, with a horse, when they 
were waylaid by four Indians. Jacob 
was leading the horse and Mathias 
was a short distance ahead with a 
nfle across his shoulders, when the 
Indians fired two guns at Mathias. 
One of the balls struck him over the 

Py. e ’, *K| d rendered him momentarily 
bund; he sprang to one side and fell 

into a gully. Th e boy, j acob Qn 

hearing the report of the guns, fled 
and three of the Indians went in 
pursuit. Mathias, in the meantime 
sprang up and took to a tree The 
remaining Indian doing the same 

J’ r °. Ue H h ' up Ws * un 10 m 

escaped iS.fi'rW and 

caught the 13^ who Tint mUe ’ 
fort V had W hi ld have esca Wd mto 'the 

the^bwJ wJ^ a Siir r °S ated 

was a sprightly little fJn nsoncr ’ "ho 
the first nighTor , k,ndl >- On 

h-ad to cunJvi lu ^,i S?L BWay 
" ,hci> 
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gauntlet between the children of the 
place, one Indian boy, much larger 
than himself, threw a bone which 
struck him on the head. Enraged by 
the pain, Jacob drew back and 
running with all his force butted him 
over, much to the amusement of the 
Indian warriors. He was adopted into 
an Indian family where he was used 
with kindness, on one occasion his 
Indian father whipped him, though 
slightly, which affected his Indian 
mother and sister to tears. After 
remaining with the Indians about a 
year, he escaped, and for five days 



traveled through the wilderness to 
his home. When he had arrived at 
maturity, he was remarkable for his 
fleetness. None of the Indians who 
visited Point Pleasant could ever 
equal him in that respect 


LAST INDIAN INCURSION 


The last incursion made by the 
Indians into this section was in May, 
1791, when a party of eighteen 
whites were attacked by about thirty 
Indians at a point on the Ohio river 
about one mile north of the fort at 
Point Pleasant The whites were 
defeated. Michael See and Robert 
Sinclair were killed and Thomas 
Northrop Hampton and a black boy 
belonging to See were borne off 
prisoners. William See, son of 
Michael See, was born in the fort at 
Point Pleasant the same evening that 
his father was killed. The black boy 
never returned; he became an Indian 
thief and took part with the friendly 
Indians again,! the British during the 
of 181 2-• 4. William went as a 

wfjemcn to the Northwest in 1813. 
»nd there met the colored chief 

and* i*? mc ■cquaintod, 

h “ f * ,hCr al Pu,nt 

.Tfflr, before was 

bi7T ,y «L bul vcry o,d 

bllftd. See desired to ha 


Jfc.*". bul the 

,, r* "'ngr 

■t* [‘her, lefutrd 
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CAPTURE OF THE MISSES TYLER 

About the year 1792 there 
resided within the fort at Point 
Pleasant, a family of the name of 
Tyler, in which were two y 0U ne 
ladies. It was customary’ at that time 
to put bells upon the cows and 
permit them to graze without the 
stockade, into which, however, the\ 
were driven at night. One evening m 
the autumn of the year, these ladies 
left the fort for the purpose of 
driving in the cows, and hearing the 
bells on the hill in the rear of the 
fort, they proceeded in the direction 
from which the sound came until 
they reached the summit of the hill, 
when several Indians, who had taken 
the bells from the cows and were 
using them as a decoy, rushed upon 
the ladies and made them prisoners; 
and, having cut the skirts from their 
dresses that they might travel the 
more rapidly, at once began the long 
and tedious journey to Detroit 
where shortly after their arrival, the 
younger died of a broken heart. The 
elder remained a prisoner until after 
Wayne’s treaty in 1795, when she 
was married to a French trader in 
Canada, after which she returned to 
Point Pleasant and spent six months 
with her friends, then bidding all a 
final adieu, she departed to again 
join her husband, who awaited her 
arrival at Detroit, from which place 
they removed to Montreal, where she 
died at an advanced age. 


THOMAS TEAYS 

Among the earliest settlers who 
entered land in the valley was 
Thomas Teays, who located no less 
than twenty-seven thousand acres, in 

which tract nearly the entire region 
now known as Teays valley was 
embraced. This valley was named 
from its first owner, and is the best 
agricultural land in Putnam count). 
While Mr. Teays and his party were 
surveying lus lands, one evening alter 
• hey hud gone into camp and were 
preparing supnci, lliey were much 
alarmed at hebolding several savage' 
approaching Hie camp. 11 k* Indian*, 
probably (Hiding the party stronger 
than they expected, hailed wiclun 
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speaking distance, whik one of them 
advanced to the- camp and asked for 
salt. Mr. Tcays gave him the vessel 
containing their entire supply, and 
requested him to take half it 
contained. The Indian having done 
so returned thanks, and after 
dividing with his comrades, all 
moved off. The next year, while Mr. 
Teays was completing his surveys, 
near the mouth of Coal river, he was 
captured by a roving band of Indians 
and carried a prisoner to the 
Shawnee towns, about the time that 
the prisoners from the command of 
the ill-fated Col. Crawford were 

being brought in, and he, with them, 
was condemned to be burned at the 
stake. While the fires were being 
kindled, Mr. Teays observed an 
Indian sitting a small way off, 
apparently engaged in deep 
meditation. But the awful moment 
w'as come. The most fearful and 
heart-rending scene upon which the 
sun had ever shone was now to be 
enacted. Those familiar with the 
heart sickening story of the burning 
of Col. Crawrford can imagine the 
horrid scene. The prisoners, one after 
another, were bound to the stakes; 
and it now came the turn of Mr. 
Teays. But as he was being led 
forward by his executioners, the 
Indian above referred to rushed 
between them, and, exclaiming, 
“This man Indian’s friend! he gave 
Indian salt,” severed the bonds and 
led the prisener av/ay. Thus, by 
giving the Indian a little salt a year 
before, was he saved from the awful 
fate of being burned at the stake. 
He was adopted into the family of 
the Indian, with whom he spent 
more than three years. He then 
made his cxcapc, and returned by 
way of the Kanawha valley to his 
home in Campbell county, Virginia, 
where he lived to a ripe old age. but 
never returned to the valley. His 
lands descended to his heirs, many 
of the descendants of whom yet 
reside within the valley and upon 
the lands included within “Teays 
grant.'* 


SOUTHWEST* KN VIRGINIA: 

attack on fort wheeling 

Although Wher line foil was 


erected by government authority, 
and supplied with arms and 
ammunition from the public arsenal, 
it was not garrisoned by regular 
soldiers, in 1777, as were other State 
forts on the Ohio river; its sole 
defense was left to the heroism and 
bravery of those who might seek 
shelter within its walls. The 
settlement around it was at this time 
flourishing, and its growth had been 
exceedingly rapid since the fust 
coming of the Zanes and others, in 
1769; a lively little village of about 
thirty houses had sprung up, where 
but a few years prior the foot of 
civilized man had never trod; and 
now domestic flocks and herds were 
quietly feeding upon the hills that 
had so recently been occupied by 
wild beasts of the forest. But the 
peace of the little community was 
soon to be broken. 

On the night of the 1st of 
September, 1777, Capt. Ogal (who 
had for some time been engaged, 
with a party of twelve men in 
watching the paths leading to the 
settlement) came into Wheeling and 
reported that no enemy was near. In 
the course of the night, however, an 
Indian army, consisting of 389 
warriors, approached the village, and 
fearing, from seeing the lights at the 
fort, that the inmates would be 
prepared for an attack, placed 
themselves in ambush. Two lines 
were formed, some distance apart, 
extending from the river across the 
point to the creek, with a com field 
to afford concealment. Six Indians 
were then stationed near a road 
leading through the field to the fort, 
about midway between these two 
lines, in a situation exposed to 
observation, for the purpose of 
decoying within the lines any force 
which might come out to attack 
them. 

Early in the morning, two men. 
going to a field for horses, passed 
the first line, and came near to the 
Indians posted in the center; 
suddenly perceiving the six savages, 
tliey endeavored to escape by flight. 

A single shot brought one of them 
down, and the other was allowed to 
escape, that he might give the alarm, 
learning there were hut si\ of the 
enemy, (apt. Mason, at (he head of 
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fourteen men, started for the place 
where they had been seen. He had 
proceeded far from the fort 
re he perceived a body of 


M oi 

befon^ 

savages. Observing the impossibility 
of maintaining a conflict with them, 
he immediately endeavored to retreat 
with his men to the fort, but in 
vain; they were literally cut to 
pieces. Gipt. Mason and his sergeant, 
however, succeeded in passing the 
front line, but were pursued and 
tired at as they were ascending the 
hill. The sergeant fell, so crippled by 
a ball that he could not proceed, 
and handed his gun to his captain as 
he passed by (who had lost his own 
in his flight), and calmly resigned 
himself to his fate. 

The captain, though twice 
wounded, and greatly exhausted 
Ironi the loss of blood, pressed 
forward, with all his remaining 
energy, for the tort. As the foremost 
|uir sin i was about to bury his 
tomahawk in his skull, he quickly 
wheeled and raised his gun, but the 
savage was too close to allow him to 
take aim; having the advantage of 
higher ground, however, he staggered 
urn backward by a blow with his 

. U u p,ifted tomahawk 

descended to the ground, and before 

fmm cou,d rt «>ver, the ball 

bom the captain’s gun had done its 

c7nh d, T» hc . fe " Mcicss to the 
earth. The captain could proceed but 

* few steps farther, and he the 
concealed himself beside a 

fallen tree, where he fortunately 

remained unobserved while thf. 
nduns remained about the fort 
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village were busily employed 
removing to the fort, and preparing 
for its defence, ax it was soon 
discovered that the Indians we" 
there in large force, and it would £ 
impossible to maintain an 0 ntn 
contest with them. So quickly h.H 
these events transpired, that the 
gates of the fort were scarcely closed 
before the Indian army appeared 
under its walls, ready to attempt it, 
reduction by storm. Before an 
assault was commenced, however th" 
renegade, Simon Girty, stepped 
forward and demanded a surrender 

He informed the inmates of the fort 
that he was present, with a lam- 
iiimy, to escort to Detroit such of 
the inhabitants along the frontier as 
were willing to accept the terms 
offered by Gov. Hamilton to those 
who would renounce the cause of 
the colonists and show their 
allegiance to Great Britain. He read 
Gov. Hamilton’s proclamation, and 
urged the lolly of resistance 

!!!n t J° se who Persisted in it 

wuh all the horros which the savages 

at b 1 s back were capable of 

perpetrating. He allowed them only 

iifteen minutes in which to decide, 

which was lourteen minutes more 

time than was required. Col. Zanc 

immediately replied that “they had 

consulted their wives and children. 

and they were unanimously resolved 

° perish rather than place 

themselves under the protection of a 

savage army, with the prince of 

ar mrians at its head, or relinquish 

f,!!. 6 !!* ° f ,ibc rty.*’ Girty then 
t d them to take more time fur 

nsideration, representing in glowing 

. 1 t Cir terrib,c fate if they 
vNisted; he was interrupted by j 

u/h u° ,n ,bc f° rt as a warning. 
.m» n . . and the assault 

immediately commenced. 
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. wcrv but thirty-three men 

.it l ? rl ,w d °t°ml it against the 
SS* over three hundred and 
mi V Indians, and for twenty three 
»um they hmvclv held out against 

I %II P C, * UI force, am! all the art. 

' ami cunning which it couU 
"?£ to nceompluh IheU 

Uction; ifux was one 

" uxst wo Nr ami heron m it* 
u * lt °f warfare Within tl* 

• h Nil 4 diiiv to jvttvMin. 



and promptly and taithf'ully was it 
discharged; the more expert of the 
women (among whom were Mrs. 
Glum and Betsy Wheat) took their 
stations and used the rifle with the 
skill and courage of practiced 
soldiers; some were engaged in 
molding bullets, others in loading the 
guns, while the less robust were 
engaged in cooking and supplying 
those in active service with 
refreshments. 

Finally despairing of 
accomplishing their object, and 
fearing to remain longer lest their 
retreat might be cut off by 
reinforcements from the surrounding 
country, the savages fired all the 
houses in the village, killed all the 
stock which could be found, 
destroyed all they could lay their 
hands upon, and retired about 
daylight, leaving the garrison in 
possession of the fort and its 
contents, and deprived of everything 
outside its walls. As the inhabitants 
had fled from their homes to the 
protection of the fort in such great 
haste, but little had been secured 
excepting the clothing which covered 
them, and their distress, after the 
cessation of hostilities, was 
consequently great. 


Poor to these events, the governor 
had %ent to Col. Andrew Swearingen 
a quantity of ammunition for the 
defence of those who remained in 
ih»- country above Wheeling. Under 
hit superintendence, Bollings and 
Hollidays old forts were repaired, 
and the latter made strong enough 
lo arm- at a magazine; in it was 
u’lifted all the inhabitants of the 
•ogfcborhood, which were numerous 
enough to pve it an exceedingly 
strung garrison. Soon after the attack 
was commented on Wheeling, the 
dar* reathrd Shepherds fort, and a 
runoe* •» despatched from thence 
v* lluUttlifi fort for volunteers lo 
fcntUtt to thr aid of the Wheeling 

S flWA In response In this call, 
1 Sm«iu.grn, with fouit'iii men. 

git into a uig continental tanoc. 
■4 |Oa d lt« u (ntltlkt wtlh encigy, 
h o|H g to allot ui dine to hr of 

Ui (l« brutgrd Ihr nlghl. 
U’w wi | 1 and fofjrs am I 
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slowly, lor tear ol passing the point 
of their destination unawares. The 
light of the burning village was seen 
when some distance off, and with all 
their exertions, they were unable to 
reach their destination before 
daylight, when it was impossible for 
them to reach the fort unseen by 
the savages. 

They were in doubt as to whether 
the fort had shared the fate of the 
dwellings, or whether the Indians 
had withdrawn from the attack, and 
Col. Swearingen, Capt. Bilderbock 
and William Boshears volunteered to 
reconnoiter, found their way to the 
fort, learned the situation, and 
returned to the river and brought 
back their companions. Fears being 
still entertained that the Indians 
were lying in ambush, a party of 
twenty started out under Col. Zane 
for a reconnoissance, who, after a 
thorough examination, became 
convinced that the savages were 
gone; on their return, they were 
joined by Maj. McCullough, who had 
arrived with forty-five men. 

Where, but a few hours before, a 
flourishing village and its surrounding 
fields of growing grain had stood, a 
desolate and pitiable sight was 
presented. Twenty-three of the men 
who had been attacked the preceding 
morning were lying dead; the lifeless 
remains of over three hundred head 
of live stock were scattered about, 
and every house, with its contents, 
was reduced to ashes. The 
inhabitants went immediately to 
work, with the characteristic energy 
of the times, but many months 
elapsed before they regained the 
comforts of which they had been so 
cruelly deprived in a day. 


ATTACK ON CAPT. FOREMAN 

Soon after the attack upon Fort 
Wheeling, a company of militia, 
under the command of Capt! 
Foreman, amved from east of the 
Allcghcnlct to occupy this 
stronghold, ami aftord protection to 
the su rummling srltkmcnts. Parties 
ot Indians were still lurking abs»ut. 
• ml •mall detas hinciili of troops 
wen- frequently wnt out on Routing 
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expeditions. September 26, 1777. 
('apt Foreman, with forty-five men, 
proceeded twelve miles below 
Wheeling, and encamped lor he 
night. He was ignorant ol the 
practices of the Indians, and 
indisposed to take counsel of those 
who were conversant with them; 
contrary to the advice of a settler 
named Lynn, who had accompanied 
him as a spy, he built fires and 
allowed his men to remain closely 
around them, while Lynn, with a 
few frontiersmen who were of the 
party, retired some distance to spend 
the night. Before daylight. Lynn 
heard suspicious sounds on the river 
above, of which he informed Capt. 
Foreman in the morning, advising 
him to return to Wheeling by way 
of the hillsides instead of along the 
river bottom; his advice was 
unheeded, but Lynn and four of his 
companions prudently started to 
return along the level at the base of 
the lull. 


While marching along the Grave 
Creek narrows, one of the soldiers 
found a parcel of Indian ornaments 
lying beside the path, and, picking 
them up. soon drew around him the 
greater part of the company. While 
thus crowded together, a galling fire 
was opened upon them by Indians in 
ambush, which threw them into 
peat confusion, and was continued 
lor some moments; the loss of the 
whole party would hjve been the 
result, had not Lynn and his four 
comrades rushed from the hillside, 
discharging iheir guns and shouting 
w loudly that the Indians, believing 
that a large reinforcement was at 
hand, precipitately retreated. In this 
disastrous encounter, twenty-one of 

(apt foreman's party (including 
hiinsrll and two sons) were slain, 
“id several others severely wounded. 
Ji was afterward ascertained that the 

Indians had diopprd | hew ornaments 
pui|»>«l> to attract attention in the 

dr*.nhrd. while I he \ las 
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SIEGE OI FORT WHEELING 

On the first of September 1782 
John Lynn (the celebrated spy 
previously mentioned), being engaged 
in scouting northwestof the Ohio, 
discovered a large war party of 
Indians marching rapidly toward 
Wheeling, and hastening to warn the 
inhabitants of the danger which 
threatened them, swam the river and 
reached the village but a short time 
before the savap? army made its 
appearance. The fort was without 
any regular garrison, and the brief 
space of time which elapsed between 
the alarm of Lynn and the arrival of 
the enemy, permitted only those 
who w'ere present to retire into it. 
and when the attack was commenced 
there were only twenty effective 
men within the palisades to oppose 
the assault. The dwelling house of 
Col. Ebenczer Zane, standing about 
forty yards from the fort, contained 
the military stores which had been 
furnished by the governor of 
Virginia, and as it was admirably 
situated as an outpost, he resolved to 
obtain possession of it, to aid in 
defence of the- fort as well as to 
preserve the ammunition; Andrew 
Scott, George Green, Mrs. Zane, 
Molly Scott and Miss McCoullough 
were all who reamained with him; in 
the adjoining kitchen were the 
Colonel's negro slaves, Sam and his 
wife Kate. Col. Silas Zane 
commanded at the fort. 

The savage army approached, with 
the British colors waving over them, 
and, before a shot was fired, a 
demand was made for the surrender 
of the garrison. No answer was made 
to the demand, excepting a few 
shots, which were directed front the 
fort, by order of Col. Silas Zane. at 
tlic standard which they bore, and 
the savages rushed to the assault A 
well-directed fire from Col. Zane s 
house and the fort caused them to 
fall hack; again they advanced, and 
were again repulsed. The admirable 
arrangements, and the exertions ol 
the women within the fort, 
rendered the* little garrison > vl ' 
effective. IV darkness of n^tht 
caused a suspension of acti" 
hostilities and Nought a brief tv>t 

• V weaned defenders. IV assatlan * 
had sulletcd srvcrels tfv»n« 
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galling fire which had proceeded 
from the house, and they determined 
upon burning it. For this purpose, 

an Indian crept toward the kitchen, 
in the darkness, with a concealed 
fireband. a shot from the gun of the 
vigilant Sam sent him howling and 
hobbling away. 

As hostilities were not resumed 
immediately upon the approach of 
daylight, it was evident that some 
new scheme was being concocted. 
Soon after the firing had ceased the 
preceding day, a small boat which 
was loaded with cannon balls, en 
route from Fort Pitt to the falls of 
the Ohio, landed at Wheeling; the 
man who had charge of it, although 
wounded, escaped into the fort, but 
the boat and its contents fell into 
the hands of the enemy. They 
resolved to use the balls for 
demolishing the walls of the fortress, 
and to this end they procured a log 
with a cavity nearly corresponding to 
the size of the ball, bound it closely 
with heavy chains obtained at some 
of the shops, charged it heavily with 
powder and ball and pointed it 
toward the fort. If an Indian ever 
smiled, it was at this supreme 
moment; a placid grin, “child-like 
and bland,” was reflected upon each 
countenance, as the savages witnessed 
these preparations, and in 
imagination saw the walls in ruin, 
and the helpless victims bleeding 
under the tomahawk and scalping 
knife. The match was applied, a 
tremendous explosion shook the 
earth, the air was filled with 
splintered pieces of timber and 
chains, dense smoke and shouts of 
dismay, the ground was strewn with 
Indian bodies, some lifeless, many 
wounded, and more nearly dead with 
fright. If an Indian was ever 
astonished, it was at the remarkable 
result of this artillery practice. Soon 
recovering from the shock, and 
furious from disappointment, they 
pressed to the assault with the 
blindness of frenzy, but were still 
received by a lire so constant and 
dr»dly that they were again forced 
•o rc lire at a very opoortiinr time 

for the garrison. 

• If Hick CONDUCT OF FIJ/.ABFTlf 
/ANF AND FRANCIS DUKF 

Lynn gave I lie alarm, those 


who went into the fort each took 
with them a supply of ammunition 
which would have been sufficient 
but for the long siege and the 
repeated attacks; there was no other 
in the fort, as it had not been 
occupied for a long time. Only a 
few rounds now remained, and it 
became necessary to replenish the 
stock from the magazine in the 
house of Col. Zone. The danger of 
this undertaking, in the face of the 
watchful foe. can be imagined, and 
yet there were plenty of heroes 
within the walls who promptly 
offered to risk their lives in the 
undertaking. 


Among those who thus 
volunteered, was one who has since 
had an exalted place in the pages of 
our country’s history and in the 
hearts of the people as a 
heroine - Elizabeth, the younger sister 
ol Col. Zane. She was then young, 
active and athletic, with a spirit to 
do and dare what duty imposed 
upon her. She was told that a man 
would incur less danger, by reason 
of his greater fleetness, and her reply 
was, “And, should he fall, his loss 
will be more severely felt; there is 
not a man to spare.” Her 
determination was inflexible, and, 
divesting herself of some of tier 
garments, that her flight might not 
be impeded, the gate was opened 
and she bounded forth. The Indians 
had barely recovered from one 
surprise, and here was another; no 
attempt was made to interrupt her 
progress; they simply gazed, and 
exclaimed, “White squaw.” Arriving 
at the door, she made known her 
errand; Col. Zane fastened a 
table-cloth around her waist, emptied 
a keg of powder into it, and she 
again ventured forth. By this time 
the Indians began to have suspicions, 
and, as the noble girl sped along. 
Providence guided her nimble feet 
and shielded her from the storm of 

bullets that rained around her; she 
reached the gate and entered the 
fort unharmed. 

There was also at this time 
another deed of herioc daring that 
should be perpetuated. When 
intelligence of the Indian attack 



upon Wheeling reached Shepherd* 
fmt, 4 pmiy wa» Immediately 

dispatched lo Iry lo aid In the detenu- 
Upon arriving wllhin view 
Oi ihe tconc 0 1 action, II was 
deemed use l« • i" allempl t»> gam 
enttancc Into the fori, and the 
detach men I was about to tvlurn, 
when I i.miis Duke (son in-law ol 
Cbl. Shepherd), unwilling to turn his 
hj, k upon these people In their dire 
nevvsMly, declared his determination 
to ir> and reach I In* fort and aid 
the guntapn. He was deaf lo all 
pursuasions lo retrain from what he 
dremed to'be Ins iluly. and. putting 
»pur\ to his horse, he galloped 
rapidly forward, shouting, as he drew 
mar “Open the gate.” The inmates 
hs aid him, the fastenings of the gate 
uth loosened, Hie goal was almost 
nr ached, when this hero fell, pierced 
by a wore ol bullets; surely, this 

noble man deserved a better fate. 


HU SIEGI RAISED-ATTACK 
ON RICES I OK I 
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operate in I he surrounding country 
he dispatched runners in cvetv 
direction to notily tin inhabitants ot 
tholr danger. The plate against which 
the savages directed their operations 

was located on buffalo creek, twelve 
or fifteen miles from its entrance 
into the Ohio, and known as Riocs 

foil. When the alarm first readied 
them, tlierc were only five men to 
defend the fort, the balance having 
gone to Hagerstown to exchange 
peltries for ammunition, salt and 
iron; Ihcsc five were afterward joined 
by Jacob Miller. On the approach of 
(lie Indians, the cabins were 
deserted, and the inhabitants repaired 
to the block-house, where every 
possible preparation had been made 
for defence. The Indians finding dial 
they had been discovered, rushed up 
to take the fort by storm, but were 
met by the fire of six bravo and 
expert riflemen, each of whose shots 
reached its mark, and they retired to 
the protection of the surrounding 
trees. A desultory firing was kept up 
until night, with no damage to the 
whites, but an Indian would receive 
a ball whenever any portion of his 
body came within range. The shots 
of the latter were directed 
principally against the stock as they 
came up to the station in the 
evening, and the ground was strewn 
with dead carcasses. About ten 
o’clock they fired u large barn 
(about thirty yards from the 
block house), filled with grain and 
hay, and by its light kept up the 

assault until two o’clock, when they 
departed. 

Their loss was four killed, ami 
many wounded. George Folebaum 
was the only white who suffered; a 
stray shot which entered through a 
port-hole struck him in the forehead, 
and he instantly expired. The 
surviving defenders of tin’ fort welt 
Jacob Miller, George Lctllcr, Peter 
I'ullcitwinder. KmieI Rice and Jacob 

Urfflcr, lr. 


ADAM POt’S BATTLE 

It via* ilmmy ||k' summer of l *' 1 ' 
1 r *i <I?IJ), iIt 4 1 a iwutv ol sever' 
Wyandot * Mtliwi |ll*v ol wh*’ 1 " 


Mvu- (Ik most distinguished chief of 
that nation anil his four brothers) 
i.iinc into one of the intermediate 
settlements between Fort Pitt and 
Wheeling, killed an old man. robbed 
his eabin. and commenced retreating 
with their plunder. They were 
discovered by spies, and eight men 
(two of whom were Adam and 
\ndre\i Poe, brothers, celebrated for 
their great stature, strength, activity 
and courage), went in pursuit of 
them. Coming onto their trail near 
the Ohio, Adam Poe, fearing an 
ambuscade, left Iris companions to 
follow it. while he moved across to 
the river under cover of the high 
weeds and bushes. As he approached 
the Ohio, he espied an Indian raft 
near the water’s edge; moving 
cautiously down, he discovered the 
large Wyandot chief and a smaller 
Indian intently watching the party of 
whites, who were then some distance 
lower down the bottom. Poe raised 


his gun and took accurate aim at the 
chief, but the piece failed to 
discharge, and the snap of the trigger 
betrayed his presence. Springing 
forward, he seized the large Indian, 
and at the same time encircling his 
arm around the neck of the smaller 
one. threw them both to the ground. 
Extricating himself from the grasp of 
Poe, the small savage raised his 
tomahawk, but as he aimed the 
W°w. a vigorous kick staggered him 
back and caused him to let his 
■capon fall. Recovering quickly, he 
aimed wvcral blows at Poe, who was 
held in the arms of the chief, but 
the vigilance and activity of the 
backwoodsman enabled him to evade 

• hem, although he received a 
severe wound in his wrist, while 
c *qgftd in warding them off. By a 
vjMrni i- Hurt, he freed himself from 

*r**p of the chief, and hastily 

»«">*• pn shot the smaller Indian 

the brail 
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opponent with alternate success, first 
one and then the other being under 
water. At length, securing a hold on 
the long tuft of hair upon the head 
of the chief, Poe succeeded in 
holding him under wat^r until he 
supposed him dead; but relaxing his 
hold too soon, the gigintic savage 
was again on his feet, ready to 
renew the contest. Grappling each 
other again, they were carried 
beyond their depth and obliged to 
swim. Both sought the shore, each 
straining every nerve to reach it first 
that he might end the conflict with 
one of the guns lying upon the 
beach. Observing that the Indian 
gained upon him, Poe turned and 
swam out into the river and tried to 
avoid being shot by diving. 
Fortunately his antagonist laid hold 
of the gun which had already been 
discharged by Poe when he had 
killed the smaller Indian, and he was 
enabled to get some distance into 
the river. 

In the meantime, the whites had 
encountered the other five Indians, 
and after a desperate conflict 
succeeded in killing all but one, with 
the loss ol three of their own 
number. Andrew Poe was one who 
escaped, and he hastened to the aid 
of his brother. Two of the whites, 
coming upon the scene as Adam was 
swimming from the shore, mistook 
him for an escaping Indian and fired 
upon him, wounding him in the 
shoulder. At this juncutre, Andrew 
appeared, and his brother swam for 

the shore shouting, “Shoot the big 

Indian. This was quickly done by 

iyidrew, who then plunged into the 

river to assist Adam to the shore. 

Hie chief, having received his death 

wound, rolled himself into the water 

m order to cheat his antagonist out 

ol his scalp and sunk, to rise no 
more. 


"ctvi «T\ J . rl ™ 1 AND 

STYLES," 1790 TO 1810 

Manufactured cloth *4, almost 
unattainable line t n c .uh 

*n.l it ik volvod upon 1 hr scttJcn to 

hcmwlvc, 1, tu , „„„ 

• h*y could become comfortably 


clothed. The favorite and almost 
universal material of a hunter’s or 
ranger's suit was deer skin, as it was 
best prepared to stand the rough 
usage to which it was subjected, and 
many families, from the oldest to 
the youngest, were thus clad. A suit 
made of it would last a long time, 
and the young ladies were not 
obliged to change the cut and style 
of their dresses every fall and spring. 
Great skill was attained in making 
the deer skin soft and pliable as the 
finest cloth. The settlers who came 
from New England were nearly all 
adepts at manufacturing cloth of 
different materials, bringing with 
them their spinning wheels and 
looms. One of the finest 
accomplishments of a young lady 
was to become skilled in the use of 
these. It was a pleasant recreation 
for them, while in the block houses, 
to congregate together in the evening 
and run them, and frequent bouts in 
speed and skill were had. 



nemp ana llax were raised 
small quantities, and for a few yea 
cotton was raised to some extei 
and manufactured into stockings, < 
mixed with hemp and flax, f< 
cloth. The rich soil of the botto 
lands was well adapted to tl 
cultivation of cotton, and for a tin 
it was successful, but it was soo 
found that the season was too sho 
for it, the early frost destroying 
before maturity, and the attemr 
was abandoned. Dr. Spencer, 
Vienna, Wood county, about 
year 1800, raised cotton in 
garden, the stems of which 
eight or ten feet high, and produi 
orty pounds of long, fine cotton, 
ht seed, on three square rods 
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carded with hand-cards, ,., UI1 
woven at home, and made U n 
garments for both sexes. The old,, 
people can remember what nice sum 
were made for men of 

cloth,” and what fine gowns fa 
women of “pressed flannel” Th> 
flax was pulled and spread out i 
rows on the ground, “rotted “ 
then “broken and swingled” an n 
was thus prepared for spinning on 
.he “little wheel" » the ma * w ™ 
was called on which the flax Wls 
spun, to distinguish it from tin 
larger machine for spinning wool It 
was woven into cloth f 0r 
table-covers, toweling, sheeting and 
shirting. The “tow,” which was the 
coarse portion combed out of the 
hatchel, was spun into coarse yarn 
of which a cloth was made for 
summer suits for men and boys. The 
tow shirt, so commonly worn, was 
when new, an instrument of torture 
to the wearer, as it was full 
prickly spines left from the wood 
parts of the stalk. 


Nearly all the cloth worn in the 
families of the settlers, for over 
twenty years, for every-day dresses, 
was made at home by the wives and 
daughters. Procuring material for 
clothing, therefore, was the least of 
their troubles. A neat deerskin or 
homespun dress, and close-fit ting 
moccasins, made a rustic and pretty 
costume, and, enveloping u 
rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed maiden, 
they presented a handsome picture. 
At least, so thought the young 
huntsman, in his picturesque suit of 
the same material, whom the young 
lady no doubt admired more than if 
he were attired in the richest 

broadcloth. 


THE FIRST “GRIST MILL” 


i , 1^ constant danger of 

iiuliiiu attacks in the interior, when? 
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iiw'ir own gram by the 
i Ivirul. Before the corn 

'«ff* ns hardened, it was a 

• i KC onlC „ to take it while on 
Stni it on a grater 

Jf c-oh jn p ic ; x . of tin, punched lull 

,,,jjc ot J , (he rough side. After 
of holcf* u j ia( f become too hard to 

the (his way, the wheat 

piep** * either . ground 

for" b v those who were 

enough to have one, or 

NS ith the use of mortar and 
pounded wu was som etimes 

P l ' s . tlC for pounding grain into meal. 

- od P thirty feet long or 
SS'VEtt end was placed under 
Uc sid" of 'he house or a large 


the house or a 
This pole was supported by 
StU n ?orks placd about one-third of 

£°li$, from the butt end, so as 
lo elevate the small end about 
fifteen feet from the ground; to this 
was attached, by a large mortise, a 
piece of a sapling, about five or six 
inches in diameter, and eight or ten 
feet long The lower end of this was 
shaped » as to answer for a pestle. 
A wooden pin was put through it at 
i proper height, so that two persons 
could work at the sweep at once. 
The mortar for holding the grain was 
made of a large block of wood, 
about three feet long, with an 
excavation burned in one end, wide 
»t the top and narrow at the 
bottom, so that the action of the 
pestle on the bottom threw the corn 
U P sides toward the top, from 

'•hence it continually fell into the 
*nter. .^ te r being pounded as fine 

fJ*™ 6 - meal would be sifted 
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process cannot be compared with it 
In the summer of 1791, a novei 
mill was constructed by Griffin 
Green and Capt. Jonathan DevoU. of 

Farmers Castle (below Belpre, on the 
Ohio river), which cost fifty-one 
pounds eight shillings, and was of 
the following description: Two boats 
were built, one five and the other 
ten feet xvide, and both forty-five 
feet long. The larger was made of 
plank, similar to to a flatboat, and 
the other of the trunk of a large 
sycamore tree. They were placed 
about twelve feet apart, parellel to 
each other, and between them was 
constructed a paddle-wheel, very 
similar to the stem wheels used on 
many river boats, which rested in 
the water to the depth of the 
paddles. The boats were connected 
by platforms built of planks on each 
side of the wheel. On each boat 
rested an end of the water-wheel 
shaft, and on the larger was erected 
a frame building sufficiently large to 
contain the gearing and one run of 
small stone, and containing storage 
for a small amount of grain and 
meal. The establishment was held to 
its place by a cable chain fastened 
to a firm anchor. The wheel could 
thus be run by action of the 
current, and a place was selected 
where the position was safe from 
Indian attack, and the current was 
sufficiently strong. By a simple 
contrivance, the mill could be started 
and stopped, and would grind from 
two to four bushels per hour, 
according to the strength of the 
current. When any wheat was 
obtained to be ground, jt went 
through a bolting reel in the garrison, 
turned by hand. This river mill was 
visited by all the settlers on both 
sides of the Ohio and its tributaries, 
in canoes, for a distance of twenty 
miles or more, and it was so much 
of an improvement over the old 
style, that the quality of the work 
and size of the toll-dish was never 
in object of criticism. Ilapp> 
m i 1lor f 


FAKLY SCHOOLS 

The school houses lusl erected lor 

tin accommodation ol pupils * • 

.it an early day. «OUght the 
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education that *a; then 
obtainable, were nearly ail alike. The 
house was generally built in the 
woods, of round logs; in size 16 by 
18 or 2 0 feet with * 
puncheon floor, and walls chunked 
and daubed with clay. A fire-place 
entirely occupied one end of the 
building, and for light a space was 
left unfilled between the logs, on 
three sides of the building, at a 
proper height, covered over with 
paper greased with hog’s lard, to 
make it semi-transparent; glass was 
too much of a luxury to be well 
afforded. Seats were made by 
splitting logs of the desired length, 
cut from small trees, smoothing the 
inner side, with legs inserted in the 
under or round side. The writing 
desks were made by boring holes in 
the logs, under the paper windows, 
inserting long pins therein, upon 
which boards were laid and fastened. 
The. fuel was of great, green logs, 
chopped in the surrounding forest by 
the' larger scholars, and rolled into 
the house in the evening ready for 
morning. The fire was always large 
and cheerful , the pleasantest feature 
of the school-room. A male teacher 
was generally employed; and one of 
the pupils, who has been there, has 
the following fond recollection of 
him: The teacher’s equipage was a 
gad about six feet long, a big rule 
and a dunce block - these for the 
scholars; a pint bottle of whisky in 
the coat pocket-this for the teacher. 
These combined, made a lively 
school. It is doubtful if the rising 
generation fully appreciate the 
advantages they now have (in the 

good, commodious school-houses, 
comfortably furnished, and in the 
well - trained teachers) over their 
fathers and grandfathers, who had to 
travel through sleet and snow, 
sometimes three or four miles, to 
receive the first ruidments of an 

wwciiion 


PRICES CURRENT IN 1778-79 


The following ll a partial priM-lirt 

c,t - I" western 

o, nTJ"„ 17H Pounds, 

InlflydJliee and one-lhird dollars 


per head; horses, twenty-five pounds 
or eighty-three dollars and twrntv 
five cents; flour, fifty shillings per 
barrel, equal to sixteen dollars 0r 
six pence per pound; a common 
woodmans ax. thirty shillings, or 
five dollars; a pack-saddle, about the 
same; salt, six pounds, or twenn 
dollars per busheL The latter article 
was then brought from the sea-coast 
and imported, none of any 
consequence being made in the 
country. Provisions at this time were 
exceedingly scarce and dear, and 
these prices are not estimated in a 
depreciated currency, but in silver 
dollars or their equivalent. In these 
days, when salt works arc so 
numerous in this State, and the 
finest quality is so cheap, it w 
difficult to believe that any such 
price was paid here, but it is, 
nevertheless, a fact. In January, 1779^ 
provisions became very scarce and 
dear, west of the mountains. Iho 
employing of many men in the 
public service required a large 
supply, and the main portion of it 
was brought from the eastern side of 
the mountains on pack-horses. 
During the winter months, when the 
roads were at the worst, and I his 
service was attended with great 
danger from Indian attacks, carriers 
demanded and received twenty 
pounds per hundred weight for the 
transport of flour and other 
provisions from Cumberland to 
Pittsburg, and then there was added 
additional cost of transportation 
down the river. At Pittsburg, bacon 
was seven and six pence a pound, or 
ong dollar in Pennsylvania money. 
The price of salt rose to sixteen 
pounds per bushel; the same being 
eight dollars per bushel near the 
sea-coast, in Maryland. Wheat rose to 
six dollars per bushel, and in a letter 
of Col. Morgan to Benjamin 
Kirkendall, a miller, on Peters erfek. 
he says he was forwarded three 
thousand dollars to purchase live 
hundred bushels at that rate; this 
was doubtless the actual price in 
paper money, as it was estimated at 
from forty to forty-five shillings 

“Ptnnsylvama currency.” 


BACKWOODSMEN AND RANGERS 

When settlements were fust made 



-com Virginia, nearly every man 
in „. nU ine woodsman, and more 
*•** * f n adept in hunting game and 
or l tfv ' To new comers, unpracticed 

Indian'- became teachers, and 

of >•* «»*» “oo 

,hC i!L.d the pupil into a master. 

of .he rangers 

and the skill of the settler in 
*f* 0 f the rifle soon became 

to the wily Indians, which 

art erred them from committing 
d nv a depredation that they longed 
,"I indulge in. Although revenge was 
° with them, and their cruel 

natures enjoyed the scenes of savage 
butchery which were frequently 
enacted, yet. unless unusually 

inspired by some recent act of the 
whites or by the eloquence of some 
noted chief, they would seldom risk 
then lives deliberately, for the sole 
purpose of gratifying it. The hope of 
plunder was the main stimulus with 
them, hence they sought it where 
the most could be obtained with the 
least risk to themselves. 
Providentially for the white people, 
the plan of preparation for a general 
war - the collecting of the means of 
subsistence for a large body of men, 
and the proper provision for those 

left at home - could not be carried 
out by them; they were theretore 
obliged to proceed in small parties 
which could generally be successfully 
resisted, and which seldom hung 
about a neighborhood for more than 
a week, while larger bodies could 
not keep together for want of food. 
Judge Barker estimates that, in the 
years previous to the war of 
the Indians killed and took 

1,500 persons, and stole 

AWO horses, besides property to the 

J®°unt of *50,000 in the Ohio 


farm life 

•epfe**”* y**»nu was very thinly 
date f * comparatively recent 

.nil! ** r,out reasons 
tlm u , < * ln * rich resources o! 

.1 ^ **'d the modi* ol life 

very primitive 

*f*? U * t ot grain that wa< 
«ed to stock, wliuh wa 




driven to the settlements to be sold. 
Com, the chief product, if it found 
any market' at all. brought less than 
twenty-five cents per bushel; oats, 
twelve and one-half cents; beef, pork 
and venison, two to two and 
one-half dollars per hundred weight, 
and other articles in proportion; 
mostly or entirely payable in store 
goods, at an enormous profit. But. 
notwithstanding this fact, the 
inhabitants of this hilly section were 
perfectly independent, and generally 
lived a life of the keenest 
enjoyment, after the troubles with 
the Indians had ceased. It is 
doubtful if any people in the world 
had less care or took more solid 
comfort in life. Many a young man 
married the girl of his choice, and. 
with his ax on one shoulder and his 
rifle on the other, with little of this 
world's goods to cause him trouble, 
and. accompanied by his faithful 
companion, located where he had 
purchased at small cost, upon rich 
bottom land, beside some stream, 
with the high hills in tlie back 
ground. He a* he cleared away the 
forest, built a comfortable cabin, 
cultivated his crops, which he fed 
mostly to his stock, and raised a 
family of children. His main 
recreation was the hunting of wild 
game, which abounded among the 
hills, the skins of the bear, deer and 
other animals finding a ready 
market. This was varied by angling 
in the mountain streams, where fish 
of a fine quality were plenty^ 
Breathing the pure mountain air. 
with regular and simple habits, very 
little sickness was experienced among 
them, except what was successfully 
treated by the matron of the 
household with her preparation of 
herbs. Their clothing was made of 
homespun, and their shoes were 
home-made moccasins. The women 
were generally rosy-cheeked and 
pretty, and the men, well-formed 
specimens of manhood. As an almost 
universal rule, the Christian religion 
was observed in these families, and 

itinerant Methodist and Baptist 
ministers held frequent services m 
every neighborhood. It is doubtful 
whether the young man of today, 
marrying and stalling out in life, 
surrounded though he uu\ be with 
every luxut) that wealth can 
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purchase, 
pure and 
only be 
preseni 

education, 
all that is 
higher o 

cultivation 


can possibly experience so 
joyful an existence. It can 
counterbalanced by the 
superior facilities I ar 
and that keener sense of 
beautiful and good that a 
rder of intelligence and 


SKETCHES OF EARLY PIONEERS 

LEWIS WETZEL 

The subject of this sketch wa: 
onc of the most noted of that banc 
of brave and skillful rangers which 
rendered such invaluable service tc 
the pioneers of western Virginia and 
Ohio. Much has been published 
concerning him which illustrates hij 
courage, prowess, and unselfisl 

devotion to the welfare of hi 
companions. He was but a lad wher 
his father, Johin Wetzel, removed 
with his family, from South Branch 
and settled in the neighborhood ol 
Wheeling, in company with the 
Zancs. Shepherd, McCulloughs, and 
others, in 1770, when that country 
was an uninhabited wilderness. 

^ It was not until the summer of 
1’’ 7 4 that the boy first gave promise 
of that remarkable daring anc 
discretion which became so fully 
developed in his maturer years. When 
about fourteen years old. he and his 
brother Jacob (still younger) were 
discovered some distance from the 
house by a party of Indians, who 
had been prowling among the 
settlements on the Ohio river in 
•eu-.h of plunder and scalps. As the 
oy» »cre in an opening, some 
distance from them, the Indians 
«ter mined to shoot the larger one, 

7 U b* *Uivity might cnablc 

to escape. A shot wai 
disc harped at him, which 
s part of his breast 
* fcn’P-unly disabled him, 

•Ufc niali pnv.ih t 

* btfk U.,tVi 7V |, uhan% 

dUeited thru itrps 

lOftrftt, tftil havlfitf 
twenty rmirt 

f ^ #lvt|«r *J j i 
• alifi ..f 

night 
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eating, they laid down without 
confining the boys, as on the 
previous evening, and soon K|| 
asleep. Alter making a little 
movement to test the soundness of 
their repose, "Lewis whispered to his 
little brother that he must ret up 
and go home with him, and, after 
some hesitation on the part ot 
Jacob, they arose and started off. 
When they had proceeded about a 
hundred yards, Lewis bade his 
brother remain there, and he 
returned to camp and secured a pair 
of moccasins for each of them; he 
returned the second time, and 
captured his father’s gun and some 
ammunition and then these two 

“babes in the woods” commenced 

their journey home. 

They followed the back trail by 

the light of the moon, but had not 
proceeded far before they heard the 
Indians coming in pursuit of them. 
Waiting until they had approached 
very near, Lewis drew his brother 
into concealment behind some 
bushes until they had passed, when 
the boys followed on in the rear of 
the Indians. Lewis was exceedingly 
watchful, and when the latter 
returned, after their fruitless search, 
he again concealed himself with his 
brother and escaped observation. 
They were them hunted by two 
savages on horseback, but by 
pursuing the same stratagem they 
evaded them also, and on the next 
day reached the Ohio river, opposite 
Wheeling. Fearing that he might 
attract the attention of some Indian 
who might be following, Lewis 
refrained from hallooing, but 
expeditiously constructed a raft, on 
which they crossed the river in 
safety, and soon found their way 
home. 

Among those of the troops who 
went out to fight the Indians under 
Col. Crawford, in tin* spring i' 1 
l ? H2, was a man named Mills, who, 
alter the defeat, escaped into 
WVellng. Having exhausted his hors. 1 
by continued rapid dttvmg. Ik* had 
Ivcn obliged to lease him ncai the 

present town ol St CUtmlUc, OlllO, 
and wishing to venire him, attei lu 1 

at NS heeling Ik- pnr*atk'd 
upon I*hi% w«ta*I to aid 
» «i King Ior him. IV Uttei ash**'* 
lam to |Mr(sale fo| lighting 



uTvn approaching the spot where 

' V * j,ad been left they met a 

(|U* * __* l.-irtv InHiranc or\inn 


'of about forty maians going 
Pa* 1 ' .he Ohio river, who fired 
t°" ihem and Mills was wounded 
apo" . Lei’; being thus disabled, he 

in h «oon overtaken and killed. 
w?uei singled out a brawny chief 

he turned and ran. He was 

Immediately foUowed by four of the 

Sees who laid aside their guns 
?w they might the more certainly 

overtake him. Wetzel was a swift 
lunner, and could easily have 
outstripped them, but this was not 
his object; he had acquired the 
Practice of loading his rifle as he 
[an and noticing that his pursuers 
wore without firearms, he reloaded 
and then relaxed his speed until the 
foremost Indian had got within 
about twelve paces of him, when he 
wheeled and shot him dead, and 
then continued his flight. He had 
now to exert himself to keep in 
advance of the savages and again 
load, and when he turned to fire, 
the one in advance was near enough 
to succeed in grasping the barrel of 
his gun before he could bring it to 
bear. A short but severe tusscl 
followed, but at length Wetzel 
succeeded in bringing the muzzle to 
the breast of his antagonist and 
lulling him. 

By this time, both pursuers and 
pursued had become much jaded, 
and this gave Wetzel the opportunity 
to load without difficulty; yet the 
of their companions had taught 

tW ° rema .‘ nin g savages a lesson, 
as the intrepid hunter would 

toV e J ^ ^ rst motion in turning 
behma . they would spring 

(jv. lrecv Taking advantage of a 

? ,cce °* ground, he was 
who h a ° lrc u P° n one of them 
w Plin? ir protcc ti° n behind a 
b '*d v g Ti* ma, l t0 ^recn his entire 

drath-w, . « Produced a 

,jr, d. and the remaining 

•tiered P re *dng on Wet/el. 

“Hr, 4 .\ '^ ,n VII. im.I eul.,immp. 

•Ped Wk . * un loaded,” 

A H» party. 

,fl **"ittrr, °. In* numerous 

*®«ld i,.., ,hu celebrated man 

w'Ghig * v *»Iu »n«• i*f most 

1 **»'*». and . rental .,1 


well-authenticated 

m2, “by 

»?££ SS 

c ' ear *“£• ««,. n. 

sparkling ove, ,hT njK* , d * sh - 
on that day one h.mii f thcy did 
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danger must have startled him when 
he awoke, lor he departed suddenly 

^ P 1 **- For a century it 
rested where he placed it, to be 

found by these children; it was 

thickly covered with moss, which 

being scraped away, the intials “L. 

W. were revealed, which the old 

hero had engraved upon it. 


COL. DANIEL BOONE 

When a mere lad. there was 
developed in Daniel Boone that 
manly courage and spirit of 
adventure that in after years 
rendered him a distinguished leader 
among American pioneers. The home 
of his boyhood was in Philadelphia 
county (now Berks county), 
Pennsylvania, and, in 1748-9, when 
he was til teen or sixteen years of 
age, he accompanied his cousin, 
Henry Miller, on a number of 
expeditions to the headwaters of the 
Shenandoah river, in Virginia, where 
they engaged in hunting and trading 
with the Indians. Miller soon 
afterward located on Mossy creek, 
Augusta county, and bult the first 
iron furnace in the valley of 
Virginia. Daniel’s father sold out his 
homestead in Pennsylvania, and in 

May, 1750. removed his family to 
the banks of the Yadkin river. North 
Carolina, when Daniel was seventeen 
years of age. From this time 

commenced the distinguished k.ircvr 
of Darnel Boone, whose life was so 
filled with romantic incidents .mu 
wild adventure, and whose no s 
qualities have so endeared hin 



the American people that he will live 
forever in their hearts. He served 

with Washington on the frontiers of 

Virginia, in fort and field; was wi h 
the ill-fated Braddock expedition to 
Fort Duquesne, and took the most 
prominent part in the history of the 
early settlement ol Kentucky. When 
Lord Dunmorc organized his Sawnee 
campaign, in 1774 Boone was 
placed in command ol three 

garrisons. 1U 

He accompanied Capts. Shelby, 
Russell and others, to join Gen. 
Lewis at Fort Union, in the 

Greenbrier levels. The three forts of 
which he had command were 
probably these: Fort Union, Morris 
fort (at the mouth of Kellys creek, 
nineteen miles from Charleston - the 
upper fort of the valley), and 
Clendenins fort. Charleston. 


The eventful years of Boone’s life 
in Kentucky followed, and when his 
distinguished services in the 
settlement of that country had been 
rewarded with ingratitude and 
forgetfulness, he turned his steps 
again to the Virginia that had better 
appreciated his worth. He had 
penetrated the wilderness when no 
other white man trod its soil. He 
had discovered its wonderful 
resources and proclaimed them to 
the world. His footsteps had been 
marked with blood. Two darling sons 
had fallen by savage hands amid the 
gloomy defiles of the Allegheny 
mountains. Many dark and sleepless 
nights had he been the companion 
of wild beasts, and among 
bloody-thirsty savages; separated 
from the society of civilized men 
scorched by the summer’s sun and 
chilled by the winter’s cold — ar 
instrument ordained to settle the 
wilderness. When the cloud of Indian 
warfare had passed away, and Boone 
bad settled upon his lands, there, a; 
nc supposed, to spend the evening ol 
h»* eventful life in quiet and peace 
"***"* io Hi* lands was disputed 

... . V. P ,0cct "di/ig\ commenced 
• tainst him. Boone could not 

sompiefa nd , |( . ,, ,, „ u 

»-V then- hr had established hlinsell 

'T V . ! n 

U* bmL l n T ,hB ‘“Visions ol 

Uken ° OW - hu wet. 

" hum tun, m hu dc. lining 
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years, and he was driven from his 
farm, robbed of every acre. a 
houseless, homeless, impoverished 
mam. 

At the age of fifty-five years he 
returned with his family to Virginia, 
making his residence in Mason 
county, at Point Pleasant, which 
settlement was then made up of the 
fort and a few log cabins. Soon 
afterward he removed to the south 
side of the Kanawha, four miles 
from the present city of Charleston, 
and half a mile from the noted hot 
spring, just opposite the present 
Daniel Boone and Snow Hill salt 
furnaces. His house was a double log 
one. with a passage between and a 
porch in front, all under one roof. 
In 1791, he was elected, with 
George Clendenin, to represent 
Kanawha county in the legislature. 
In the first military organization of 
the county, October 6, 1789, 
Thomas Lewis was appointed 
colonel, and Daniel Boone 
lieutenant-colonel. 

During Boone’s ten or twelve 
years’ residence in the Kanawha 
valley, his time was principally 
occupied in hunting and trapping lor 
beaver, and an occasional adventure 

with the Indians. Among his 
companions in trapping and hunting 
expeditions were Col. Robert 
Stafford and James Burford (in what 
is now Gallia county, Ohio), John 
Warth, sr.. Van Bebber and many 
others, who, in after years, delighted 
in relating anecdotes of the old hero. 
Much of Boone’s time was also 
occupied in locating and surveying 
lands, his thorough knowledge of the 
geography and topography of the 
whole country rendering his services 
in this line particularly valuable. 

One of the pioneers of the valley 
was John Flinn, who settled on 
Cabin creek, fifteen miles above 
( harleston. During an Indian raid in 
the valley. Flinn and his wife were 
killed, their cabin burned, and then 
daughter Cl.x- taken prisoner; Betsy. 
another daughter, being away frt> n J 
the house at the time, escaped 
through the wilderness to loft 
Donnelly, m Greenbrier Hoorn*. 

• * ing notified, immediately organi*" 
a parly ami led them in pursuit *■'* 
the savages, down tlu* valley U u 



latter were overtuken ami killed, and 
i loo rescued; the little orphan was 
nude a member of Boones family, 
and brought up and educated as a 
daughter. 

in the tall of 1798, Dunicl Boone 
left the Kanawha valley for Missouri, 
much to the regret of the whole 
community, who gathered from far 
and near, in canoes, on horseback 
and on foot, to bid him God-speed 
and a final adieu. He left by water, 
with the main part of his family and 
worldly goods, in canoes, embarking 
from the mouth of the Elk and 
Kanawha rivers, and tears wet the 
cheeks of his sturdy companions of 
the hunting-ground and battle-field, 
as they watched him floating down 
the river, and faintly heard his 
cheery last farewell, as it was borne 
upon the breeze. 


This was the fourth great move 
of his life. Bom on the banks of the 
Delaware, his childhood was passed 
amid the solitudes of the Upper 
Schuylkill; his early manhood, where 
he reared his cabin and took to it 
his worthy bride, was in North 
Carolina; thence penetrating the 
wilderness, through adventures 
surpassing the dreams of romance, he 
had passed many years amidst 
the most wonderful vicissitudes of 
quietude and of agitation, of peace 
i-ij of war, at Boonesborough, in 
the valley of the Kentucky river. 
And now he forever bade adieu to 
hn native country, and left Point 

fAc«vtnt to find another Kentucky 
within the dominions of the crown 

u reached the Mississippi 

cioued the river into what is 

. *^e State of Missouri, end 
• k»Ppy greeting in the cabin 
mm - Daniel M. Boone, who 
^ f >tiNuhcd himaclf on the west 
of river, near where tin 

Si Ixhjm now stands. !X»n 
-v thr Sfunnh governor, gave 

••Tw ** ,rt hmd on the north 
H . * M»sa*/ur| river, from which 

•••« •Meied 10 make 



twnii of iI»im to whom 
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^ntinued to reside until the year 
18^0, when Col. Daniel Boone, in 
the eighty-sixth year of his age. 
passed from among the living. His 
remains were brought to Frankfort, 
Kentucky in 1845, where they were 
re-interred amid the most imposing 

cermonics. 

ANN BAILEY 

For generations the traditional 
history of this remarkable person has 
been transmitted from father to 
soon, and from mother to daughter 
and today a traveler could scarcely 
call at the house of a family in the 
Great Kanawha vaUey, at which he 
could not hear some adventure 
recounted, or anecdote related 
illustrative of the character of this 
remarkable woman. Many localities 
in the valley, or along the old war 
trail from Fort Union to Point 
Pleasant, are rendered famous as the 
spots upon, or near which, some of 
her exploits are 1 said to have 
occured, as the mouth of Elk river, 
where she sat upon the back of her 
horse, “Liverpool,” and shot a “howl 

on a helm tree across the mouth of 
Helk river.” 

Her maiden name was Hennis. She 
was bom at Liverpool, England, and 
at the age of thirty married Richard 
Trotter, with whom she sought a 
home in the Province of Virginia, 
then an English colony, tributary to 
the crown of Great Britian. Because 
of their extreme poverty, both were 
"sold out,” as was then the custom, 
to defray the expenses of their 
passage. They were bought by a 
gentleman residing in Augusta 

county, Virginia, Where, after their 
term of service expired, they became 
settlers. In 1774 Mr. Trotter enlisted 
in Col. Charles Lewis’ regiment, and 
Fell with him on the bloody field at 
Point Pleasant. 

From the moment that the widow 
heard of her husband’s death, a 
strange wild dream seemed to possess 
her. She expressed the strongest 
hatred ol the Indian race. anb 
drt lared her intention to seek 
rrvenjr. She at once abandoned the 
natural pursuits of woman, and. 
aiming her sell with a nfie and 
tomahawk, rode about the country 
attending ever) muster of the 
soldiers, where,attired in 



hunting-shirt, leggins and moccasins, 
she commanded universal attention. 
About the year 1777, she married a 
man named Bailey, and shortly after 
accompanied him to Clendcnins fort, 
on the site of the present city of 
Charleston, in which her husband 
had been assigned to garrison duty. 
Hem she soon became celebrated for 
her skill with the rifle, and at once 
entered upon a career as spy and 
messenger, which won for her the 
title of “The Semiramis of America.” 
Her field of operations lay between 
Point Pleasant and the distant 
settlements on the James and 
Potomac. Over lofty mountains and 
through rugged canons she rode, 
mounted upon her favorite horse, 
“Liverpool ” named in 
commemoration of her birth-place in 

England. Of the many adventures 
related, we select the following: 
When upon one of her journeys 
from Point Pleasant to Clendenins 
fort, she was discovered by a band 
of Indians, who raised a whoop and 
started in hot pursuit. In order to 
elude them, she dismounted from 
her horse and crept into a large 
hollow sycamore log. The savages 
came up, and after resting upon the 
log in which she was concealed, took 
possession of “Liverpool” and led 
him away. Soon after our heroine 
crept from her place of concealment 
and followed on the trail until late 
at night, when she came upon the 
party fast asleep, with the horse tied 
near by. She crept forward, untied 
him, mounted upon his back, and 
after giving a shout of defiance, 
bounded away, and in course of 

time reached Clendenins fort in 
perfect safety. 


Soon after the murder 
Cornstalk, at Point Pleasant 
commander of the fort at Charles! 

' ,cd ■ Ihiough his seou 
ntcllijrcna of (he approach of 

l,r * c band of Indians. , 

examination of the stock of suppl 

nude, and to the consternati 

ga / m ‘ ,n . it was found tl 

sisJ lu obtom a supply 
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hazardous undertaking. But 
sooner did the facts become kn^ 0 

to Mrs. Bailey, than she fitted 
herself out in appropriate style a n ,i 
mounting her faithful “Liverpool" 
rode away into the wilderness. U p<J n 
her perilous undertaking. Day ami 
night she continued her course, often 
seen by the Indians, but as 
frequently eluding them, until Uq 
miles had been passed, and she 
arrived before the walls of Fort 
Union, into which she was soon 
ushered, here she made known her 
errand to the commander, who 
furnished her an extra horse, and 
causing both to be heavily laden 
with the munitions of war. offered 
to send a detachment with her. This 
she refused, and at once set out, all 
alone, on her return. Two days and 
nights after, she reached Clendenins. 
and turned over to the commander 
her consignment of supplies. The 
next morning the fort was furiously 
assailed by the savages, but the 
garrison, now having a sufficient 
supply of powder, withstood the 
shock, and repulsed the savages. 
Thus, to Ann Bailey was Capt. 
Clendcnin and his garrison indebted 
for their safety and the defeat of 
their relentless fort. 

After the storm of war had 
passed away she still retained her 
singular habits and spent much of 
her time in fishing and hunting She 
received the name of “Mad Ann 
Bailey,” on account of her 
eccentricities, which were regarded 
with great indulgence by the people- 
“Mad Ann” and “Liverpool’’ were 
known far and wide, and wherever 
they went were greeted with gift* 

and smiles of welcome. 

Her son, William Trotter, setd cJ 
in what is now Harrison township. 
Gallia county, Ohio. Here his mother 
accompanied him, and resided b ir 
nearly twenty-three yetrs. 
enjoyed solitude, but the neighbor' 
occasionally would induce her 
relate some of her daring adventury 
She died in 1825, said then to be 1 
Ur* 120th year of her age, a,K 
remains were buried on * ^ 

overlooking her son’s 

Virginia and Ohio should b* 1 .j, 

monument of enduring ninbe 

the spot. 
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GEOGRAPHY OF 
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me mma soars away and 
Him whose power reared 
masses around him, and 
He who did it 
worlds to be.” 

Here is the culminatin 
Alleghany range; Mount 
miles west of Hillsboro 
called Briery Knob, 

in the range, and’ its 
highest land 
the eastern 
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Pocahontas county lies in the 
extreme eastern portion of the State, 
and is thc southernmost of what is 
known as the mountain tier of 
counties. It is bounded on the north by 
Randolph county; northeast, by 
Pendleton; east and southeast, by 
Highland and Bath counties, in Old 
Virginia; south, by Greenbrier, and 
west by Greenbrier and Webster. The 
thirty-eighth parallel of north latitude 
bisects the second meridian west from 
Washington at a point near the center 
oi the county, while Huntersville the 
county-seat, is north 38deg 24sec 
and west 2deg. and 4min. 8 ’ 


stretch the 
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, now 
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u « lL . n (his region shall have railroad 
.Section with the commercial 


vnte'rV then will it become a great 
Jon producing region and deposits of 
Wllent ore will be developed, which 
of the most active industry cannot 

exhaust. 4 , . 

The Greenbrier river has its source 

in the extreme northern part, and 
(lows southwest, dividing the county 
into two nearly equal parts. It is one of 
the most beautiful rivers which flow 
out from the Allcghanies. On the 
eastern side its principal tributaries are. 
peer creek. Thorny creek, Knapps 
creek, Beaver creek and Laurel creek. 
Cochrans creek and Douthards creek, 
both named from early settlers upon 
their banks, are tributaries of Knapps 
creek. But few small streams flow in 
from the west. Leatherwood, Stony, 
and Stamping creeks-the latter so 
called from the fact that vast herds of 
buffaloes formerly resorted 
thithcr-arc the principal ones. In the 
west are several small streams forming 
the headwaters of Gauley and Elk 
rivers. Among those falling into the 
former are Cranberry river. North fork 
of Williams river. Mountain run, Beaver 
Dam creek, Days run (so called from 
an old pioneer), Laurel creek and Tea 
creek, the latter taking its name from 
the peculiar color of its waters. Of 
those flowing into the Elk, Burgoo and 
Spring creeks are the most prominent. 


FORMATION OF THE COUNTY. 


It was in the month of March, in the 
year 1821, that the general assembly of 
Virginia pavd a bill entitled “An act 
to provide for the formation of a new 
county out of parts of Bath. Pendleton 
and Randolph.” Section first of this 
bill defined the boundaries of the new 
county, the area of which was 760 
“fjait miick In 1824 the southern 
boundary line was changed, and 60 




'•ccnbncr, thus increasing Hit 
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the first county court. 


« r . ~ • ••• •»7 w n n the 

before-mentioned act. the first counts 
court ever held for Pocahontas countv 
convened at the house of John 
Bradshaw on the 5th day of March. 
I822 ’ the day appointed for that 
purpose. The following justices of the 

k C u ach h .? ldin S commissions 
signed by his excellency. Thomas Mann 

Randolph, governor of the 

commonwealth, namely John Jordan, 

d 1 'LL ,an V Poag ’ jr ’ Jamcs Tollman. 
Robert Gray. George Poag. Benjamin 

I oilman. John Baxter and George 

Burner. John Baxter qualified the 

court, each member of which took the 

oath of office, the oath of fidelity to 

the commonwealth, the oath to 

support the constitution of the United 
States, and the oath against dueling. 
William Poag then in turn administered 
the several oaths to John Baxter, and 
the court was declared open for the 
transaction of such business as might 
properly come before it. 

John Jordan then presented a 
commission from the governor 
appointing him high sherilT of the 
county, after which he gave bond in 
the penalty of $30,000, with Abraham 


Me Neel and Isaac McNcel as his 
bondsmen, and took the several oaths 
prescribed by law. Josiah Beard was 
then appointed clerk of the court, and 

with Thomas Beard, George Poae and 
James Tollman entered into a bond of 
$3,000, took the oaths, and at once 
entered upon the discharge of his 
duties, and how well he performed the 
work let any one answer who has 
examined the early records of 
Pocahontas county. John Reynolds 
was then appointed attorney from the 
commonwealth. He at once took the 
oath, and began to look alter the 
interests of the Old Dominion. Then 
Sampson L. Mathews was 
recommended “as a fit and proper 
person to execute the office of 
surveyor of lands." William Hughes was 
then appointed constable for the lower 
district on the Little Levels, it being 
the same baltwick in which the said 
William Hughs had served when it was 
a portion of Bath county. He gave 
bond in tlie penalty of $500, with 
William Me Nee I and Rohe it 
Me Clin lock as his securities. Then 
lames Cooper was appointed constable 
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of Pocahontas county,^IHIIP***ll 
called the “'Head of Greenbrier, 1 
whereupon he and his bondsmen 
William Slavans and Samuel Hogset 
entered into a bond of $500 
conditioned as the law directs. Cyrus 
Cuiry and Johnston Reynolds having 
obtained license to practice law in the 
inferior and superior courts of the 
commonwealth, were, upon their 
motion permitted to practice law as 
counsel or attorneys in the courts of 
this county. On motion the court then 
adjourned until 10 A.M. the next day. 

March 6th the court convened as 
per adjournment, all the justices 
present except Robert Gray. John 
Jordan who the day before had 
qualified as high sheriff, came into 
court and asked that his son Jonathan 
be appointed as his deputy, and the 
record says: “The court being of the 
opinion that the said Jonathan Jordan 
is a man of honesty, probity and good 
demeanor, and he is therefore 
p ej mitted to qualify; 
whereupon he took the several oaths.” 
The court then proceeded to appoint 
overseers or surveyors of the various 
roads, completed and prospective, 
within the county; and the names of 
those who thus assumed charge of the 

highways and thoroughfares 
through the mountains of what but a 
few years before had been the wilds of 
West Augusta, were as follows: James 
Co lh son, William Ed mis ton, John Hill 
John Cochran, Alexander WadeU, John’ 
McNeel (Uttle John), Robert Moore, 
Marun Dillcy, Benjamin Arbogast, 

Shfp, William Hartman, and 
Jo«ph Wolfenbarger. Robert Gay was 
then appointed commissioner of the 

[^ UC L Whcr ! upon ** came into 

S?V an , d wth WiUia "i Cackly and 

John Baxter entered into a bond in the 

penalty of $1,000, after which he took 

the KveraJ oath, required by law 

lhen Proceeded to 
,hC a,u ? i ,y « Pari of 

11*^ e,U ^ ,l * Mncn, of ,h c State 

,2 “.“ 23*; “ nu «» 
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Moore, and Milburn Hughs cam 
Andrew G. Mathews, Robert fi? ta ? ns: 
William Morgan. William YounT"'*’ 
James Rhea, for lieutenants -i and 
Slavens, James Wanliss, Samuel'vi acob 
and James Callison, for ensigns Y ° Un *» 
Then Abraham McN ee i 
recommended to the governor £\‘ 

of coroner for the county a i£j; ,ce 
was then granted to Travis W pejS* 
to keep a house of entertainment IT 

thus became the first hotel propfi^ 

m Pocahontas county. Then Jarob W 
Mathews TJomas Hill. John Slavens 

John Gilliland, William Cackle? 

? amU u .. Cummi o g s, John Bradshaw 
Joseph Moore, Patrick Burfee, James 

Waugh and James Sharp were each 
recommended as suitable persons to be 
appointed justices of peace, and the 
court having put both the civil and 
military machinery in complete 
running order, adjourned, and 
Pocahontas county entered upon her 
career as one of the integral factors of 
the ‘Old Dominion.” 


MAY TERM OF 1822 

This term convened at the house of 
John Bradshaw on the 7th day of the 
month, and the first grand jury that 
ever sat for the body of Pocahontas 
county was empanneled and sworn. It 
was composed of the following named 
persons: Samuel Dougherty, foreman; 
John Mooney, George Key, John 
Johnston, Joseph Freed, James Grimes, 
James Bridger, Samuel Waugh, Henry 
Herold, James Lewis, John Grimes, 
Morris Hughs, William Blair, Andrew 
Edmiston, Samuel Hogset, James 
McNeel, William McNeel, John Moore. 
Lanty Lockridge, Jonathan Griffin, 
and Abraham Seabord. After receiving 
their instructions they retired t0 
consider of their presentments;’ soon 

after they returned into court, haring 
found two indict men Is, one again-' 
David II. Smith for assault and battcri* 
and unothcr against Josiah Bean 
obstructing (Ik public highway. 


SHE FOR WHOM 
THE CXH1NTY WAS NAMM* 

Powhatan, king of tlx* *x»nle'J 1 - 1 
tribe. of Atlantic Virginia. H c * ^ 
name was Maloka, but tbi* 
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carefully concealed from the English 
because of a superstition prevailing 
among the Indians to the effect that no 
harm could befall one whose true name 
was unknown. She was born about the 
year 1595, and early in life gave the 
strongest evidence of her friendship for 
the English. Every one is familiar with 

the story of the rescue of Captain John 
Smith, and also of the frustration of 
the piot to cut off the colonists in 
1609, information of which was 
conveyed to Jamestown by 
Pocahontas. 

About the year 1612 she was paying 
a visit to Japazous, chief of the 
Potomac Indians. At the same time 
Captain Argali, a man of much 
shrewdness and executive force, but 
infamous for his dishonest practices, 
was cruising up the Potomac; he 
quickly saw the advantage the English 
would gain in their negotiations with 
Powhatan for the return of a Mr. 
Scrivener, then a prisoner held by him, 
if he could secure so valuable a hostage 
as the chiefs daughter. With a copper 
kettle he bribed Japazaus, the chief 
with whom he was trading, and with 
whom she was staying, to entice her on 
board the vessel, when he detained her, 
much to the sorrow of the daughter of 
the wilderness, whose life had been 
hitherto as free as that of the wild 
animals of her native forest. To 
Jamestown, where she had often 
played as a child, and whither she had 
so often come as a friend, she was now 
carried a prisoner. When the old chief 
learned of the duplicity of the English, 
he, instead of entering into 
negotiations, at once prepared for war, 
but hostilities were averted by a 
remarkable event. This was nothing less 
than 

HER MARRIAGE TO JOHN ROLFE 

An Englishman, who appears to have 
been a widower, and who having 
Iwuma- enamoured with her beauty, 
wioi« a formal letter to llie governor, 
lltomat l>ulc, (iropoNing to convert 

iV l ° f hmtumiy and then marry her. 
•hi'. |4< att'd 1 1* old governor, and was 
bkrwi* a«.c:ptable to Powhatan. The 
A Mi,U * r place at Jamestown, in 

^*****« 1611, arid was celebrated 

to (hr riles of Hr English 

wuicti. liar old ihtcl sent an uncle of 

,J i * hon tat and I wo biotins to 


ceremony, and soon ifto, 
sen. a bundle of dec? kins 

to his daughter and her husband P 

Early in 1816 Rolfe and Pocahontas 
accompanied Sir Thomas Dafcto 

o» n e g r wifh°l halan senl * vcri1 Indians 

over with them, one of whom was 

commissioned to court the English 
The arrival of the Lady Rebccc^ as 
Pocahontas was called after her 
marriage, produced a great sensation in 
England. Captain Smith introduced her 
to the nobility, and Lady Delaware 
presented her at court. In the 
meantime Rolfe was appointed 
secretary and recorder general of 
Virginia, and must therefore return to 
the banks of the James. They 
accordingly visited Brentford and other 
places of note, and then repaired to 
Gravesend for the purpose of sailing to 
America; but while awaiting a ship, 
Pocahontas sickened and died of small 
pox (March, 1617), at the age of 
twenty-two. She left one son, who was 
educated by an uncle in London, and 
afterwards became a wealthy and 
distinguished character in Virginia, and 
from him some of the most prominent 
families of the Old Commonwealth 
trace their descent. 

EARLY SETTLEMENTS. 

The first white men within the 
present limits of the county were 
Jacob Marlin and Stephen Sewell, who, 
in the year 1749, reached the mouth of 
Knapps creek, and erected a cabin on 
the banks of Greenbrier river, on what 
has ever since been known as Marlins 
bottom, lying at the northern base of 
Marlins mountain. (For an extended 
account of their settlement, see 
History of Greenbrier county, 
elsewhere found in this work.) 

The second white men who were on 
Greenbrier river were Jolw Lewis and 
his son Andrew (afterwards General 
Lewis), who in 1751 came over as the 
agents and surveyors for the Greenbrier 
land company, to which the British 
crown had granted 100.000 acres ot 
land to be located in the .alley of 
Greenbrier river. It was at this turn 
that tin* elder Lewis became entangled 
in tin* dense growth of greenbrurs 
which grew in the* valley, and he 
declared that Ik* would ever alter «U 
the stream upon tlio hanks ol which 1* 
was then surveying Greenbrier nver a 
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name by which it has ever since been 
known to English and American 
geographers. 

THE MAN WHO 

FIRST CARRIED THE COMPASS 
IN THE GREENBRIER VALLEY, 


As before stated, was John Lewis, a 
brief notice of whom is here given. He 
was a native of Ireland, descended 
from a family of Huguenots, who took 
refuge in that kingdom from the 
bloody persecutions that followed in 
the wake of the assassination of Henry 
IV. of France. He inherited a 
considerable estate, which he increased 
by industry and frugality, until he 
became the lessee of a contagious 
property of considerable value. He 
married Margaret Lynn, daughter of 
the Liard of Loch Lynn, who was a 
descendant of the chieftains of a once 
powerful clan in the Scottish 
Highlands. By this marriage he had Five 
sons, Thomas, Andrew, Samuel and 
William, born in Ireland, and Charles, 
the child of his old age, bom a few 
months after his settlement amid the 
mountains of West Augusta. John 
Lewis arrived in Virginia in 1730, and 
in 1733 located and built Fort Lewis a 
few miles below the present city of 
Staunton, on a stream which still bears 
his name. 


likc many omers, ms object was 
obtain land, and patents are still ext 2 
by which his majesty granted to hin 
large portion of the fair domain 
Western Virginia. For many years afi 
the settlement at Fort Lewis, ami 
and good will existed between t 
neighboring Indians and the whi 
settlers, whose numbers increas 
apace until they became quite 
formidable colony. Then it was th 
0>c jealousy of their red neighbc 
became aroused, and a war broke o 
ch, for cool though despera 
«>urage and activity on the part of tl 

barhlrii’ and [ Croc,t y» cunning ai 
barbarity on the part of the Indim 

never equalled in any age 

"as by y ,h?fiin 

vn.s 2 v W ycars ‘ bu ‘ his foi 

nc part of leaders to the gallaj 

ba " Kd 11 
n of ,hcu homes and fanulk 


Thomas, the oldest son, i a K < ^ J 
under a defect of vision. *2*? 
disabled him as a marksman, and hi! 
was. therefore, less efficient during tsf 
Indian war than his brethren. HeW^ 
however, a man of learning and sou^h 
judgment, and represented the count? 
of Augusta for many years in the hou» 
of burgesses; was a member of qC. 
Virginia convention which ratified 
constitution of the United States, and 
framed the constitution of Virgum 
and afterwards represented the o>unty 

of Rockingham in the general assembly 
of Virginia. He had four sons actively 
participating in the war of the 
Revolution, the youngest of whom 
bore an ensign's commission when but 
fourteen years of age. 

Andrew, the second son, who was 
with hi* father at the mouth of Knapps 
creek in 1751, was a soldier in Colonel 
George Washington's regiment during 
the French and Indian war, was at 
Braddock's defeat, and the siege and 
capitulation of Fort Necessity July 4. 
1754. He was twice wounded during 
the war; returned home and fcd the Big 
Sandy expedition to the Ohio river in 

1756; commanded the southern 
division of the Virginia army at Poinl 
Pleasant in 1774 (see History of the 
Virginias), and upon the breaking out 
of the Revolution received and held a 
brigadier general’s commission until 
1780, when he resigned it and started 
home, but sickened and died of a fever 
in Bedford county, Virginia, when 
within forty miles of his home on the 
Roanoke. 

Samuel, the third son, too, was a 
soldier in the old French war; he 
commanded a company in 
Washington’s regiment, every one of 
his brothers serving under him. 
William, the fourth son, took an active 
part in the border wars, and was an 
officer in the Revolutionary army, » 

which one of his sons was * c,u 5 > 
and another maimed for life. When tne 
British force under Tarleton drove the 
legislature from Charlottesville to 
Staunton, the stillness of the Sabbatn 
eve was broken in the latter town tn 

the beat of the drum, and volunteer 

were called for to prevent the pas&F 

of the British through the mountains 
Rock fish. The elder son- 

mountains at Rockfish. Hie eld*. ^ 
of William Lewis were then absent 
the northern army; three, n 


vr0 «t home, whose ages were 17, 15. 

,1 13 years. The lather was confined 
' | I(S |vil by sickness, but his wile, 

wiih the firmness of a Roman matron, 
t tiled them to her and bade them Tly 
(0 ,| K . defense of their native land. 

•*(io. my children” said she, “I spare 
not my youngest, my fair-haired boy, 
the comfort of my declining years. I 
devote you all lo my country. Keep 
hack the invader from the soil of 
Augusta, or see my face no more.” 
When this incident was related to 
Washington he exclaimed, “Leave me 
but a banner to plant upon the 
mountains of West Augusta, and 1 will 
rally around me the men who will lift 
our bleeding country from the dust 
and set her free.” 

Charles, the fifth youngest son, fell 
at the head of his regiment when 
leading on an attack at Point Pleasant. 
He was esteemed the most skillful of 
all leaders of border warfare. Such 
were the sons and such was the 
father-the first surveyor in the 
Greenbrier Valley. 

COLONEL JOHN M’NEEL 


Was one of the Earliest pioneers in the 
wilds of West Augusta and the first 
actual settler on the Little Levels, now 
in Pocahontas county. He was born 
near Winchester, Virginia, but early in 
life went to the Cumberland valley, in 
Maryland. Here, soon after his 
*.'ttlement, he had an altercation with 
a young man which resulted in a 
hand-to-hand fight, and Mr. McNeel, 
believing that he had killed his 
antagonist, fled to the wilderness, and 
i ' lcr 4 °me time spent in wandering 

Vtu ^ i!*® solitudes of the 

Alkghanici, he came upon what has 

ante been known as the Little 

y •‘ h It a beautiful little valley, 

*mrncd on all sides by lofty mountain 

l *** 1 here the wanderer and, as 

^ **PPOWd, fugitive from justice, 

u to n w ke his rutun- home. Here 

Vm C | Wr » J ^ncly cabin. This was 

. 1 r >' 41 1765, two ycurs after 
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n, two white utcti. 


f. h, vs r as. f< ?,r s* t 

learned that the mJr. , ** 

•supposed he had killed, had no^dM 

and in fact had not been icrinutlv 

'ror U * 7,° him * thi " joyful new, 

death^of a° ffnl; °‘ having caused thc ’ 

Kcnnisons accompanied him to his 

" C n ,y r rCtrC , al ’, an ? wilh him a guide 
soon round lands upon which they 

resolved to settle, then all three 

returned east of the mountains to 

make preparations for their removal 
into the wilderness. 


During their stay in thc valley Mr. 
McNccl wooed and won the heart and 
hand of a lady named Martha Davis. 
She was born in Wales in 1743, and at 
an early date had accompanied her 
parents to Virginia. Now she prepared 
to go to the wilderness and share thc 
toils and hardships of a pioneer home. 
The man to whom she had given the 
best affections of her heart was worthy 
of the trust. A1J things were gotten 
ready, the journey made and the final 
home was reached. A few acres of land 

were cleared, and then, Mr. McNecl 
remembered his duty to his God, and 
with his own hands reared a 
small log cabin in which his neighbors 
and himself might worship Him who 
heareth the ravens when they cry, and 
who watcheth over the wanderer in the 
wilderness or the mariner upon the 
ocean. This temple dedicated by its 
builder to the worship of the Builder 
of the Universe was called the White 
Pole Church, and was, in all 
probability, the first ever erected west 
of the Alleghany mountains. 

At length Dunmore’s war broke out, 
and Mr. McNeel, together with his 
neighbors, the Kcnnisons, repaired to 
Camp Union, enlisted and 
accompanied General Lewis to Point 
Pleasant, where they participated in 
the bloody battle of October 10, 1774. 
During their absence a child ol Mr. 
McNeel died, and the mother, heroine 
as slie was. constructed a rude cotlin, 
dug a narrow grave, and with her own 
hands laid the infant away to rest. 

The soldiers returned but not w 

remain. The it niggle between _ the 

Mother Country and her A,,Kr c 
Colonies was rapidly verging to a crid*, 
and they »i »»nec crossed tiw 


mountains and joined UmP*"* xmy. 
in which they they MW nc 

thirteen feeble colonies ot 1776 

recognized nation of 1/83- 

If the traveler who visits the 

beautiful little mountain town . ° 

ITS or that village fcoril mg* 
heautiful cemetery in which repose 

manv of the pioneers of 

vinntv There sleep John McNeel and 

his wife. Charles and Edward Kennison 
and then wives, and several othc 
heroes of Point Pleasant and patriots ot 
the Revolution. No historian has 
inscribed their names high upon the 
pillar of fame, but their memory.^ 
where they would have wished it to 
live - in tte hearts of those who dwell 
among the mountains, where they 
themselves first planted the banner ot 

civilization. 


PETER L1GHTNER, THE BUILDER 
OF THE FIRST GRIST MILL. 

Peter Ughtner was among the first 
settlers in 'what is now Pocahontas 
county. He was a German-Dutchman 
and came from the eastern part of the 
State. He located on Knapps creek, and 
our informant says “he was a great 
blessing to the country which he came 
to help settle.” Prior to his coming 
there were no mills nearer than 
Staunton, distant nearly a hundred 
miles through a trackless wilderness. 
This was too far to think of “going to 
mill, ' so the people prepared their own 
corn for bread. The mode was simple: 
a Urge tree was felled, from which a 
block or “cut” was taken, which when 
placed on end was probably as high as 
a man's waist. It was placed on end in 
front of the cabin, then a fire was 
kindled upon it, and so managed that 
an rnverted cone was formed. From 
thn the charred coals were taken and 
the 'hominy block” was ready for use. 
^ ot more of shelled com was put 
pounded until it was reduced to 

"***’ which bread was 
»r» baked Another plan was to boil 

****** until it quit* then 

pwmd into a plly. wh*h was then 

*• needed This 

r****^® *“ hominy meal. 

,r all lint Hr 

•nd although tome of 

*hilt> rrufei 
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they considered it an easy task t 
provide bread. This mill was located 0 n 
Knapps creek, and although nearly a 
hundred years have breathed thei? 
changeful breath upon the site, yet “ 

portion of the old foundation and 
trace of the race still remain to inform 
the observer that it once existed. vj r 
Lightner sold this mill to Jo^ 
Bradshaw; who in turn sold it to Henry 
Harper. The buhrs are now in an old 
mill in Highland county, Virginia. 


JOHN BRADSHAW-AND 
JOHN HARNESS, 
THE FIRST PEDDLER. 


Another early pioneer was John 
Bradshaw, who reared his cabin home 
on the site where Huntersville, the 
county-seat, now stands. Soon after he 
located, the people of Bath county 
constructed a wagon road from the 
Warm Springs, through the mountains, 
to his house. This was the first public 
road ever opened within the present 
limits of Pocahontas county. 

Soon after the opening of this 
thorough fare, a man named John 
Harrness began hauling goods from 
Staunton into these mountains for the 
purpose of trading with the settlers. 
He made his headquarters at the house 
of Mr. Bradshaw, and here he opened 
out his stock in trade, which was 
largely made up of salt, coffee, 
powder, lead, a few pieces of calico, 
etc. Here he would be met by the 
hunters, who brought in their pelts, 
venison, giseng, etc., and exchanged for 
that which they most needed. From 
this fact the place became known as 
Huntersville, a name which it has ever 
since retained. 

THE ORIGINAL OWNER OF THE 
CLOVER LICK FARM 


Was Jacob Warwick. He 
one o! the earliest settlers in *na 
portion of Bath county now include** 
in Pocahontas. He came lr\>m 
southeastern part of Virginia. ■* nJ . 
first settlement was on Jackson* n , 
He owned a great many Uavet, 
after hr pulcnctcd the kk® ^ 
known aa the Oovcr Lai f 
came out and built a houw. 


m*d several of his slaves to ihe 
f or the purpose of having them 
|jn ‘ ,vc it. Among the number was 
"'lc familiarly known as “Old Ben,” 
in the absence of Mr. Warwick 
" t *il as foreman and general manager, 
quantity of stock was brought 

out a ml soon vast numbers of horses 

nd cattle were running at large in the 

firest On one occasion the proprietor 
° c ' ou t to the farm to sec how the 
Ivork was progressing, and one morning 
durinc his stay, he and Ben rode some 
three miles up the stream to salt the 
cattle, which when done they started 
to return, but had not proceeded far 
when they were fired upon by a band 
of Indians in ambush. But one ball 
took effect, and that pierced the body 
of the horse upon which Mj. Warwick 
rode. The horse fell to the ground, but 
at once recovered himself and the two 
dashed away at full speed, and reached 
the house in safety, but just as they 
reined up the wounded horse fell dead. 
Mr. Warwick mounted another which 
happened to be standing in the yard, 
and rode post haste to Jacksons river, 
while Old Ben gathered the slaves and 
took refuge in the mountains, and 
there remained until all danger was 
past 

OTHER PIONEERS 


Of those who first occupied the 
cabin homes amid the mountains of 
this once wild and romantic region, the 
following are given in the census of the 
county, or rather what is now the 


county, at the beginning of the present 
century: Isaac Moore, his wife and 6 
midren; Moses Moore, his wife and 4 
dren; Peter Lightncr, his wife and 4 
f ndren; Henry Harper, his wife and 6 

;™? rcn ; J°hn Moore, his wife and 9 
nUdxcn; F-clix Grines. his wife and 7 

f hdi U en . W * u *£’ his and 13 

Moore, his wife and 9 
. 1 * ohcM Moore, lus wife and 6 

MtCart V. Wife 

2 , d/t fl - Andrew Gwin, his wife 
•lit Sampson Mathews. his 

Jotlah Brown, his wile 

m4 < n * ^ Slurp, his wife 

mi 1 1 n * Slurp, Ins wife 

2^**' Williain Pogue, Ins wile 

vliMiU *’ ^ h«*tci, his wile 
KiIlIi C# * Mooic. lus wile 

B**d»luw, hit 

» iluUii. u 







above embiaces^all'"but* 1 - 0 ^ 1 that the 
■hat il in cl lutes vcTC K 

aggregate fa 153 ^J"' n . 0o " ed - The 

since joined the sili n. P C " ts havc ,on 8 

other shore and tl maj ° nty on 
scattered fai and wide ?" ty k a,e 

joined father and m A, * Many have 
river. Many others I \! other beyond the 

ic k e sm sr£T^ waa - u “ 

Beverl^H 

James Waugh one of the pioneers, died 
in March 1831, but five of his sons yet 

Lor ! n2 i 0 Uves ^ California; 
acob resided in Buckhannon, in 

Upshur county; Morgan in Jackson 

county, this State; James lives on 

Greenbrier river on a part of the old 

James Waugh farm and is now nearly 

seventy years of age, and M. G. Waugh, 

the youngest son, now 52 years old, 
resides in this county. 


POCAHONTAS COUNTY IN 
THE Q VIL WAR 

In 1861 the clouds of war hung over 
America, and their deepest density 
rested over Virginia. Civil commotion 
shook the grand old Commonwealth, 
and the countenances of her sons but 
told the impending struggle, fierce and 
wild. Everywhere they enlisted in 
defense of their native State, and from 
the tide-washed shores, from the 
midland counties, and from the 
rock-ribbed Alleghanies, long lines of 
brave soldiers marched forth to battle 
and die upon a hundred crimsoned 
fields. Among them were many of the 
descendants of the first pioneers oi 
Pocahontas- they who, a century 
before, had struggled with the fierce 
and relentless barbarian, and had at last 
driven him from the country in which 
I hey had founded their homes where 
the soldiers of a later day wvre bom 

and reared. , 

No sooner had Hie tocsin o! war 

sounded throughout their native 
mountains than volunteering began. 
Captain Andrew G. Me Nee I repaired to 
tin- Little l evels and organized the first 
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company. This was early in the spring 
of 1861. A requisition was made for 
arms, and they were shipped from 
Richmond, were never received, and 
the company disbanded in the fall of 
the same year. Captain D. A. Stofcr 
mustered a company at Huntersville, 
went south, and with it was attached 
to the 31st Virginia Infantry. John M. 
Lightner was first lieutenant in this 
company. The third company formed 
was that of Captain Arbogast, at 
Grecnbank. It, too, was attached to the 
31st Infantry. The captain was 
afterward promoted to major of the 
regiment. Lieutenant H. M. Poague, of 
this county, but serving in a Bath 
county company, was killed in action 
at Warrenton, Virginia, October 12, 
1863. Lieutenant James McGlothlin, of 
Captain Stofer’s company, from 
Huntersville, was wounded at 
Shepherdstown, and died at Winchester 
Virginia. 


ENGAGEMENTS 




POCAHONTAS 

The first engagement whic 
occurred in Pocahontas county, was < 
Camp Bartcau, on what is known < 
the Peter Yeager farm, or the Traveler 
Repose. Late in the summer of 1861 
Confederate force was collected at thi 
point. It consisted of the 1st Georgi 
Infantry, Colonel Ramsey 

sarf^g; the 12th Georgia 
S°" e Edward Johnson in command 

wnii a 3 m ls TT 113 * nfantr y. Colone 
WiUiam L. Jackson; Colonel Hansbro’ 

f B ro ‘ ab p n h ’ the ChurchvUle Cavalry 

^d^hi"? St cu ett “ command 
n(1 th a e Rockbridge Cavalrv 
commanded by the captain, J c 

McNutt; the entire force undei 

£EE nd ° f Genc ' al Henry d L 

On the 14th of September 18f»l 
,h “ for <* was attacked by the FederJs 

d un,il 

~ ... 


they fortified a strong natural S«, Wln ’ 
Here, in December, they " t,0n - 

attacked by the Fcderals and ^ 
engagement continued throughon. l 
day, but terminated as had the fir , hc 
the repulse of the Federals The ‘ n 
was considerable on both sides 

that of the Confederates was’ th w° n f 

Captain Anderson, of the Lvnehh. 
Artillery, and Captain J. Q Whum rg 

of the Pocahontas Rifles. tmer > 

THE BATTLE OF DROOP 

MOUNTAIN 

Was fought on the 6th day of 

November, 1863. The Confederate 

force consisted of the 22nd Virginia 
Infantry, Colonel George Patton (of 
Kanawha county, afterward killed at 
Winchester), commanding; the 19 t|, 
Virginia, Colonel W. P. Thompson- the 

2 0th Virginia, Colonel W. W. Arnott; 
the 14th Virginia Cavalry, Colonel 
James Cochran; Jackson’s and 
Chapman’s Batteries, and Edgar’s and 
Derrick’s Battalions; the entire force 
under command of General John 
Echols. This force, on the first of the 
month, was lying at Meadow Bluffs, in 
Greenbrier county. 

The Federal force was composed of 
the 14th Pennsylvania Cavalry, 23d 

and 28th Ohio Infantry, the 5th 6th 
and 10th West Virginia Infantry, and 
one battery of Artillery. This force had 
been stationed at Beverly in Randolph 
county. 

Both forces advanced and met on 
the northern extremity of Droop 
mountain, and the battle began at 10 
A.M., and waged until 4 P.M., when 
the Confederates, finding their 
positions flanked, right and left, were 
forced to retreat; they fell back 
beyond Lewisburg, and were pursued 
several miles. The loss on both sides 
was heavy. 


THE COUNTY RECORDS 
DURING THE WAR 

At the time of the breaking out o! 
the war, the Hon. William Curr> 
serving as both circuit and county 

clerk, and when it became evident that 

the Federals would invade the county* 
the court ordered Mr. Oirry to remove 
the records to a place of safety. 
compliance with this order he cam* 
them to be taken to the priv J,k ' 
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.. x . of Joel Hill, Esq., on the 
n' su , , .ucls Here they remained until 

!*«• ' vhcn Mr «>.»» 

Vlarmed as to the safety of so 
charge I Inis placed in his 
vjlu.n j h<? | |i C re fore caused them 

CUS K > * removed to Covington, Virginia, 
,0 JJ. for a short time they lay m the 
V.rk\ office of Alleghany county. 
r* 1 « here they were taken to the 
Chouse of Captain William Scott. In 
%££*. I8« Ccncral AvertU’s 
r^rnmand reached Covington, and Mr. 
nirrv again removed the records, first 
the residence of William Clark, and 
hen to a stack of buckwheat straw, in 
which they lay concealed for three 
weeks and were then conveyed into 
the mountains and stored away at the 
house of a Baptist minister, and here 
they remained until after the surrender 
at Appomattox. The storm of war had 
now passed away, and Mr. Curry, in 
June, 1865, returned with the records, 
and once more deposited them at the 
house of Joel Hill. Here they remained 
one month, and were then taken to a 
vacant house belonging to the Rev. 
Mitchell Dunlap, where they remained 
until September, 1865, when the first 
court after the close of the war 
convened (November, 1865), in the 
Methodist Church at Hillsboro. From 
that time they were kept in the old 
academy building until .June, 1866, 
when they were taken back to the 
county seat and deposited at the house 
of John B. Carey. More than five years 
have passed away since their first 
removal, and strange to say, that 
notwithstanding all the vicissitudes of 
war through which they passed, but 
one thing was lost, and that was an old 
Process book of no value. Was not Mr. 
Curry true to his trust? Let those 

interested in the records of Pocahontas 

answer. 

CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 

AND NEWSPAPERS 

FIRST PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 

* f ‘ ni PresbytcrUn Church ever 

the touni Wl, l,n ^ PWicnl limits of 

that known as tlic Oak 

•lie y. *1* LHlic Ivcvcli, in 

•Iwt»-seven Foi “ period of 

M had , M .1 **•»» alter ||% itigjiil/JlIon 

1 t*»lor or slated supply, 


from dlstanT^cl'ds ^ho ^ m,n,s,crs 

visited this mountainous section^ 31 '' 

all that can now k u ?• From 

believed that the first '* >s 

here proclaimed t £ d TT# Wh °- 

thc K R - ^hS d M^u°c f 

After him came the Rev. Mr. Loomis 

McElheny SS °n thc .- celebri ‘ ted Joh " 

i*ieLuitny, L). D., who preached for 

at Oak Grove Church 

permanency. 8 ls 

In the year 1830 this church was 
reoisaruzed by the Rev. S. L. Graham 
and at the time numbered but nine 
members, including four deacons who 
were Josiah Beard. George PoageJohn 

J °^ an a " d S. D. Poage. Mr. Graham 
continued to . ^ tlK pastor of this 

church for thirty-nine years, when he 
was succeeded by the Rev. J. S. Blaine 
then in the order named, by the Revs. 

, S - Cunningham, William Brown 
Joseph Brown, M. D. Dunlap, James 
Kerr, G. L. Brown, and D. S. 
Sydenstricker, the present incumbent 
The present membership is 76. 

LITTLE LEVELS ACADEMY. 

This institution was established in 
1842, under a charter granted by the 
State of Virginia. The incorporators 
were Josiah Beard, S. D. Poage, Samuel 
L. Mathews, Moses H. Poage, John Hill, 
Thomas Hill. James Miller, and Richard 
McNeel. The first principal was the 
Rev. Joseph Brown, who served as such 
for a period of seven years. He was 
succeeded by the Rev. M. D. Dunlap, 
who remained at the head of the 
institution for eleven years, or until the 
year 1860, when the war came on and 
the school closed. In 1865 the county 
purchased the building, since which 
time it has been used for public school 
purposes. This was the first school of a 
high order in the county, anu 

notwithstanding the short period ol its 

existence, it left its impress upon the 
educational interests of this mountain 

region. 

newspapers. 

The only newspaper thet < c JJ k ! 

boon published in titc county • 

Pocahontas Dims, the |oth 

which made Its app^aninc 



day of May, 1883, with James B. 
Can tie Id and Hezekiah It. Marshall, 
publishers and editors. 11 is an 8-page 
quarto. 5-column paper, and is devoted 
to the interests of Pocahontas county 
in particular, and to those of the State 
in general. The press upon which it is 
printed was first used in the office of 

the Volcano Lubricator . of Wood 
county. Afterward it was taken to 
Beverly and used in printing the 
Randolph Review now the Randolph 
Enter (vise - and The Mystic Tie, 
Masonic organ published at that place. 
Later it was purchased by Canfield & 
Marshall and brought to Pocahontas, 
where it is now used in printing tlie 

Times. 



broken and mountainous bi ll . ” 

are loiis ranges of the u,V" , ' ,h 

Alleghany mountains; while * and 

arc lire wester,, spurs,!!* '«t 

Alleghanics proper. In the west „ 1 hc 
Pine and Elk mountains. a inm ,hc 
continuation of the Cheat r hcrn 

Randolph. Elk Knob ^ 8c ,, of 

attains a height uf morj !ha^‘»' 
feet, and is among the highest 

tlie State. The fountain streamsof *(£! 
Greenbrier nver constitute the dr I 
system. Among them are the ca J , a *j 

west prongs of Greenbrier, Little n" d 
Deer creek. North fork of lie, in ?V n ’ 
and Leather Bark creek. rccll » 


MINOR CIVIL DIVISIONS 

On the 31st day of July, 1863, tl 
legislature of West Virginia passed a bi 
entitled “An act to provide for tf 
division into townships of the varioi 
counties composing this State. 
Appended to that bill was a schcduli 
in which several gentlemen were name 
in each county whose duty it was t 
perform the work in their respectiv 
counties. Those named for Pocahonta 
were: William R. Moore, J. N. Pray 
Morgan Anderson, David M. Burgh 
and John Sharp, sr. In most of th 
counties the work was performed, bu 
Pocahontas was too much torn by wa 

f® r “y business of civil character to b< 

rec ? rds hid awaj 

Tud U? nta " ,S of Alfc shany county 
and no courts were being held 

no,hin f was done unfi 
should ,r,„ui„!hS 

i . ’■• No. |, Huntersville No V 

‘•"ONBank OMTKKT.no. i. 

, ", T'hLaaz.'r"' * «< 

by p cnal / Kandoloh county 

“w N fUmtomUk 



HUNTERSVILLE DISTRICT, NO. ] 

Embraces the greater part of n, L . 
eastern halt of the county. To iln- 
north lies Green Bank district, while on 
the east d is separated from Highland 
and Bath counties in Old Virginia | )V 
the summit of the Alleghany rangc'on 
he south lies Levelton district, and on 
the west is Edra. West of the center 
and extending north-cast from near 
Huntersville, almost to the northeast 
boundary, are the Brown mountains, 
n the southern part is a scries of 
mountains called the Beaver Lick 
range. It is crowned by several lofty 
peaks. Just south of the latter is a level 
plateau, or table-land of considerable 
extent; it is covered with a lofty forest 
ol white pine, and is locally known as 
file White Pine Plateau. Knapps creek 
anc *. ris tributaries drain tire entire 
surface. The latter are: Little Buckle 
creek, Doulhards creek, Cochrans 
creek, and Browns creek. 

I he first settlers in this district 
were: Moses Moore, John Bradshaw 
and Peter Lightner, both of the latter 
have already been mentioned. But they 
were not long permitted to enjoy the 
solitude of tlieir lonely home alone, for 
other pioneers came and settk'd Ivsufc 

them. 

I he schools of a century ago *eit 
what were tailed " subscription," °t 
v ‘h’i t, and were usually taught fur * 
h w months in the year by one of th 
pioneers, who m his youth had enjoy** 1 

nqx’ilui education advantages, fh 
test books used were IHIwoith ♦ 
•pellet, and some work frequently the 








«i, 4 realtor. The lirsi o! these 

"hool* in this district was "kept" in a 
n-d los cabin, which stood on the 
£,Tk< of Knapps creek. not far from 
vIkmc Huntersville, the countyscat. 

\un.K It was a “nw-dded” 
uucturv one side of which was taken 
up With a huge fire place. The seats 
wvie made by splitting small logs in 
halve* and inserting pins lor legs in the 
owl sides. Who the lust teacher was is 
'not now known, and never will be. for 
there is no record, and the oldest 
ivrson now living cannot remember. 

Neither can it be known who 
preached the first sermon, but the 
names of many pioneer ministers arc 
remembered. Everywhere in the 
settlement of the West the frontier 
preacher was an important factor, and 
scarcely was the roof of the cabin 
made fast before the Methodist circuit 
nder or the Baptist missionary made 
his appearance, collected the 
neighbors, preached a sermon, left an 
appointment for some time, perhaps a 
year in the future, then after a friendly 
farewell he continued his journey to 
another settlement. Among those who 
first sauted what is now Pocahontas 
county were: the Revs. James Avis, 
John Miller, Amos Smith, J. W. 
Kenney. James Watts, Samuel Ellis, 
William P. McDowell, Elisha Knox, 
James Kerr. William Houston, Harvey 
Sawyers, N. Pendleton and John Howe. 
Tfe first Presbyterian church of 
Huntcrsviik was organized in 1854, by 
k. Mitchell Dunlap. Among the 
far* members were: Hugh McGlothlin, 
J James A. Price, and George E. 

house of worship was erected 
year. On the 12th day of 
1854, William Gammon, 
jamtn llcrold. and James T. 
_ pt, on behalf of the church, 

-OM/* ic4 wiiii l> 4 si W Keii lor the 
W Hr church j! the cost ol 


the 
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was raised by subscription, and Uk* 
remainder was paid by Andrew W 
Moore, Moses Moore and Preston 
Moore. It was dedicated in June, 1852 
and the Rev. - McClure became thJ 
first pastor. It is a good substantial 
building, and is heated by stoves. 
During the late war the soldiers made a 
barracks of it, and at one time 
threatened to bum it, but were 
prevailed upon to desist from such an 
act of vandalism, and to-day it stands a 
monument of the religious zeal and 
Christian enthusiasm of a generation 
now passed away. Among the first 
members were Leonard Heron, Jennie 
Heron, George Rider, Harvey Curry, 
Mary A. Curry, Moses Moore, Isabella 
Moore, Preston Moore, Andrew Moore 
Anna Moore, and Elizabeth Lightner. 
George Rider was the first class-leader, 
and the Rev. L. Fox is the present 
pastor. 

Huntersville, the countyscat, is the 
only town in the district. It was laid 
out in 1821, and is situated on the left 
bank of Knapps creek, six miles from 
its mouth. It is surrounded on all sides 
by lofty mountains, and has, perhaps, 
more the appearance of an Alpine 
village than any town in the State. Its 
elevation is 1900 feet above the 
Atlantic. It contains the county 
buildings, two general mercantile 
stores, one hotel, one postoffice, one 
newspaper-the Pocahontas Tintes-and 

about a dozen dwellings. 

Moses Moore, already mentioned as 
one of the first settlers, located on 
Knapps ereck more than one hundred 
years ago. as is attested by records yet 
extant. There was an old Indian trail, 
or “Valley Draft,” as it was once 
called, by which the savages traveled 
when on their missions of blood to the 
settlements on Jacksons river and in 
the Shenandoah valley. This trail led 
near by where Moses Moore 
settled viz., on the land now owned 
by his grandson, Andrew W. Mooiv, 
and, as might have been expected, it 
was not long before Ik* was carried into 
captivity, but at last made his escape 
jimI returned to lus mountain home. 
It,i i twice more ere i Ik* savages were 

Stayed beyond the Ohio. \sas he carried 

a iKitonct lo their tovsus on the Scioto. 

Alter lit* tv turn the last time he 
purs based all the lands lying on 

Knapp* i reek, from where I s*|uuv 
I* ,, i now live* up to the church now 



standing on the I arm of Andrew 
Herold. This tract included several 
thousand acres, and, as the records 
show. Mr. Moon- gave in exchange for 
it two steel traps and two pounds 

sterling money. 

EDRA DISTRICT, NO. 2, 


Lies in the western part of the county, 
and is bounded north by Randolph 
county; northeast by Grecnbank 
district; east by Huntersville district; 
south by Levclton, and west by 
Webster county. Here, as elsewhere in 
the county, the surface is rough and 
mountainous. In the north are the 
Middle mountains and southern 
continuations of the Elk and Cheat 
ranges; in the centre are the Black 
mountains, while in the east and 
southeast rise the lofty peaks of 
Buckleys, Marlins and Brushy ranges. 

The principal drainage is to the 
west; with the exception of Sago creek. 
Stony creek, and one or two other 
small streams which flow east and fall 
into Greenbrier, all the steams flow 
west and form the headwaters of 
Gaulcy and Elk rivers. They have been 
named in the general view of the 
county. 

The fust cabin built within the 
limits of this district was that erected 
by Marlin and Sewell near the present 
site of Greenbrier Bridge, in the year 
1749. (For a full account of tJbeit 


improvement see History of Greenbrier 

county, found elsewhere in this work.) 

The first actual settlers, those who 

found what they were in scarcl 

of - homes-were Thomas Drennin 

Jacob Warwick, William Sharp, Rober 

Moore, John Johnson. Thoma 

Johnson. Robert Gay. William Poaee 

trick Sisterly, Robert Duffle 

Thomas brock, Lawrence Drennin ant 
John Smith. 


i ^ P* 1 was bui 

Jon illcwi Mi No-1, m the early ps 

W pnrient century. It was local* 

* kh ° rl dirt * nc « 

Hi'h It w*» « round pole itrui 

Water w., 

motion 

0 i *** «w«t«j on ii M M 

af %U >** I. wa» , 1 



building, with the old-fashioned v 

saw, and was a primitive affair. ^ 
The first school ever taught i n o 
district was in a log cabin which sto, a 
on the lands now the propern u 
Robert Gay. The teacher was Mar 
Warwick, who taught her first term ,1 
the winter of 1809. It is said uj! 
several of the parents accompanied 

their children to this school 
learned to read with them. There are 
now nineteen good public school 
buildings in the district, in which 
competent teachers are employed to 
teach 507 boys and girls the rudiments 
of_ an English education 
"The first postoffice was Edra, and 
since its establishment four others have 
been added, viz., Marlins 
Bottom Clover Lick, Split Rock and 
Buckeye Cove. 


Who preached the first sermon, or 
when the first church was organized, 
cannot now be known, for. like much 
of the frontier church history 
elsewhere, it is lost in the oblivion of 
bygone years. All that is now known of 
it is that it was a Methodist 
congregation on Stony creek, and that 
William McCollum, John Smith, John 
Barlow and John Sharp were among 
the first members, and that the 
last-named was the first class leader. 

Of those mentioned as the pioneers 
of the district, several were soldiers 
with General Lewis in the battle at 
Point Pleasant, and among them was 
Thomas Drennin. He was the first 
settler on the land where Edra 
post office is now located, and soon 
after he erected his cabin it was 
attacked (in his absence) by th c 
Indians, who killed his wife and J 
woman named Smith, and carried h' s 
son Charles into captivity. When >«• 
Drennin returned home and beheld hn 
home in ruins, his beloved wife still in 
death, and thought of his son peril- 1 P' 
reserved for a worse fate, his hea* 
failed within him. but a few days l-' <l 
Ik- repaired to Fort Union and becann 
u volunteer in the army ,lu 

concentrating. He accompanied ‘ 
Point Pleasant, participated in . 

battle and in the mareit beyond 
Ohio, .I 

At the close ol tlw war he rctur 1 ’^ 
t«» Ins mountain home, but th‘ ,v ^ 
tie% lot Inin were severed. • l,u j 
resolved to |ouincy to tlw west. 



tlh'iv jniong savage Irilvs scorch lor his 
beloved son. On the eve of his 
departure on lus hazardous mission a 
low of his neighbors gathered to bid 
him God speed. Hien. with Ins ritle, he 
pushed out into the wilderness. A long 
M-ar passed away and there were no 
tidings of him. for there were none to 
bring them, and his friends yielded 
reluctantly to the belief that he had 
talk-n a victim to savage cruelty. But 
not si'. Ik- had journeyed far to the 
northwest, had crossed the strait, and 
found his long-lost son in the 
possession of a trader near Detroit. The 
homeward journey was begun, and at 
last both reached home and lived long 
m what is now Pocahontas county. 


LIA ELTON DISTRICT, NO. 4, 


Is the most southern sub-division of 
the county. It derives its name from 
the plateau or Hat lying north of 
Droop mountain. This flat embraces an 
.ova of several square miles, and is one 
of the most fertile spots in the 
Ukghany mountains. North of it. 
>ueuhing away to the west, arc the 
mountains, while in the east is the 
Cranberry range, a southern offshoot 
of the Cheat mountain system About 
C-ur miles west of Hillsboro, stands 

Bayard, towering to the height 
£ 4 000 feel; it is the highest point of 

uuui!' Virginia. Viewed from 
uihboro, m the morning sunlight, it is 
m object of sublime grandeur. It is 
'^in-.ed in honor of Delaware's 
JWinguishcd senator. To the south. 

utoop mountain, named from its 
P°«iuu sfupc stands out prominently 

•* ifc the historic 

u *r»' i*".- once 
,hou “" d mcn m 

t wut nude here 

■ 'John McNccI and the 

Jnry haw been noticed in 

of the county. The 
•Md ever horn within llic 

* dicifut. was || K in| an i of 

M* Neel, and It Ihr 
by Ihr ntollirr. 

*•*#« , * ,nc% Uwi * 
i * *«<«■• lumnrll, 

* ‘«r .« 4 I.*rd 11,0 Willtan* 
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^brthain Me Neal 
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Valentine CackJey, in the yeur 1800 It 

ol Hillsboro. It was a round not! 
structure, with one run of small stones’ 
water was the propelling power Sor* 
to the erection of this mill the peonfe 
depended upon the hand mill and 
hominy block. In the year 1808 Mr 

he thus K ddCd 3 S3Wing a PP ara tus*; and 
he thus became not only the* builder of 

SSutyP miU - bul of n»« - 


The first school was taught by 
Thomas Green, in the year 1798, in a 
rude cabin which stood one and a half 
miles north of Hillsboro, on lands now 
owned by W. L. McNeel. This pioneer 
temple of learning was a round pole- 
structure with a clapboard roof, held in 
place by weight-poles; the floor was 
mother earth. Instead of windows, a 
log was chopped from one side, and 
over the aperture was pasted greased 
paper as a substitute for glass." There 
are at present twelve white and two 
colored schools in the district; 476 

pupils attend the former, and 56 the 
latter. 

It is said that Bishop Asbury, the 
great apostle of Methodism, was the 
first minister who visited the Little 
Levels, and that as early as 1789 he 
preached in the little “White Pole 
Church," erected by John McNeel, as 
elsewhere mentioned. The tradition is 
doubtless true, for it is substantiated 
by general records of the church. It 
appears that the first organization was 
perfected here in the last named year, 
and at the time the members 
composing the church were John 
McNeel, Martha McNccI, James Lewis 
and wife, Alexander Wadell and wife. 
Charles Kcnnison. Jacob Kenmson, 
Mrs. James Bnnncll. John Switzer and 
wife, Richard Hill, Nancy Hill, and 
Abraham McNeel ami wile. 

Hillsboro, the only village in the 
district, is situated on the Link* Levels. 

34 miles noil Ik. ist of Lcuisbuni, and 
17 miles southwest of Huntersville, the 
county seal ll was laid out in 1843, h> 
Joseph liiowti, a l*ivsbs tenan minister 
and it hool teacher, 17k* hi if nut 
oropiKiors were* lohn Hills. Davis 
Kwitfc. Nathaniel kt’iimson and James 

lam 


PERSONAL HISTORY 
DEPARTMENT Of 
PCX AllONTAS COUNTY 


NO. I DISTRICT 


BENJAMIN F. JAC KSON is a 
native of North Carolina, born in 
Pasquotank county. October 15, JoIV, 
a son of Benjamin M. and Prima (West) 
Jackson, now t>oth deceased. At the 
aec of eleven years he left his native 
State and accompanied an uncle to 
Indiana, where he lived until he 
attained his majority. He then made 
the journey from Indiana to North 
Carolina, in 1840, on horseback, and 
after a short stay at his old home he 
settled in Pendleton county, (then) 
Virginia, where he married and engaged 
in farming, tanning and a general 
mercantile trade. His first wife was 
Ruth, daughter of Samuel and Jane 
(Armstrong) Wilson, both now 
deceased, and she was bom in 
Pendleton county, August 27, 1825. 
She married Mr. Jackson on the 22d of 
July. 1841, and died May 16, 1869, in 
Pocahontas county, where they had 
been at that date living thirteen years. 
Their children were ten: John S., born 
March 12, 1843; Virginia J., October 
19, 1844; Hannah E., July 8, 1847; 
Indiana M., July 18, 1850; Ohio M., 
June 3. 1852; Nebraska D., May 16, 
1854; William K., June 27, 1856; 
Samuel L, May 21, 1862; Andrew H., 
March 3. 1865; Edgar H., May 10, 

1867 the oldest and youngest sons 
Uve a ith their father; Samuel lives in 
Staunton, Virginia, Virginia and 
Andfr* in Huttonsvillc, Randolph 
c'vunty. tfcest Virginia, and the other 
ituidren at Dunmorc. this county. 
Aflct fifteen years of successful 
bwMtirst in Pendleton county. Mr. 
I*.i wm umr to where he now resides 

• I 1 ethoaUi county, and went to 
*»*»•«* and tailing slink Ills presout 

• ii« ■ ti Jemima Armstrong, and the 

M4na horn to them are Maty 
Urn to** M*i U V, 187 1 I Uirmr. 

VJ, 1174, Hrtijamin K, ir, ( 
»« 4 I l«<np a luly ;|, 
H. August 14, IMJ 

* Jackson's posluffka 

iMMRHt Ct>< skuNlsi 

■ 



»• > 
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ISAAC MOORE-, on 

Isaac Moore, now deceased, was h° f 
in Pocahontas county, April’ 21 non 
In Grcenbank, this county, (Wk 

29, 1 846, he married Aldnda h 
A rbogast, who was a daughter 
William and Jane G. (TaU m J 

Arbogast, and was born in this couniv 
September 6 , 1827. Her father died m 
February, 1847. The children of Mr 
and Mrs. Moore were seven: \y’ 
Crawford, born January 12, 1849 died 
October 27, 1861; Marietta, bom 
February 14, 1851, lives j n 

Buckhannon, Upshur county, this 
State; C. Rice, born May 21, 1853 
lives at Clover Lick, this county; Ernest 
N., born January 5, 1856, lives at 
Glade Hill, this county; M. Florence, 
October 4, 1859, lives in Dunmore’ 
this county; C. Forrest, January 28, 
1863, lives at Nashville, Tennessee; 
Harry M., April 8 , 1869, lives at home. 
Isaac Moore is a farmer and grazier, 
one of the best informed and most 
successful agriculturists in the county. 
That the resources of the county, its 
adaptibility to grazing purposes may be 
fully known, he has recorded in this 
ENCYCLOPEDIA the following from 
his labor statistics. On his farm in the 
year 1882 there was raised and sold 
stock to the amount of $15,000, 
without mention of the stock fed and 
held unsold. Robert Moore, the 
pioneer elsewhere spoken of, was the 
grandfather of Isaac Moore. Isaac 
Moore’s post office address is 
Dunmore, Pocahontas county, West 
Virginia. 




C. B. SWECKER-bom in Virginia, 
has been u resident among the 
of Pocahontas county since ' 
David W. and Celia F. (Eagle) Sweeks' 
were his parents, and he m*n*r 

Nebraska D., daughter of Benjamin r. 
and Ruth (Wilson) Jaekson. She 
born in Pocahontas county, *** .^ 

family record is given with hW f* ^ 
sketch on thu page. OctoJHrr lE^ 
wa» tlMr marriage day of l. 
and Nrhiatka D. Jackson, and ^ 
D„ thru only child, was born u . n^j 
IK7H. C« B, Sweskei » J ^ 

mrshank in the 1 0 

(dviM'l mjkmi . lit als lutes luo , ^ 

painting. I|r auu lulh»ws the 



auctioneer, and is the postmaster at 
Dunmorc, Pocahontas county. West 

Virginia. 


NO. 2 DISTRICT 


J. R. APPERSON-was born in 

Hanover, Virginia, June 24, 1836, son 
of William and Elizabeth J. (Harris) 
Apperson. His parents left his native 
county in 1854, and came to Randolph 
county, (then) Virginia. In 1861. J. R 
Apperson enlisted in the Confederate 
army, Company F, 31st Virginia 
Infantry, and in 1863 he was 
commissioned captain; October 2. 

1864, he was made prisoner, near Port 
Republic, and taken to Fort Delaware 
and held until the close of the war. 
During his active service he was three 
time wounded; once struck with a 
sabre. In Pocahontas county, February 

,l 7 ’ he n ]. aJ T ied Sara h M. Kee, and 
the children of their union are: Minnie 

M., born May 21, 1870; Charles R„ 

November 28, 1875; Quintilla M., 

February 26, 1877. Sarah M.. wife of 

Mr. Apperson, was bom in Pocahontas 

C ? U Srn’- Dccember 5, 1843, daughter 
o! William and Ruth D. (McCoUam) 

Kee, natives of this county. J. R. 
Apperson has been a resident in 
Pocahontas county since 1870, is 
merchant and artist, and is at this time 
postmaster at Marlins Bottom, at 
nich place he is erecting one of the 
tmest residences in the county. 


WU^ RG A BAXTER - was a son of 
•hum and Elizabeth (Barlow) Baxter, 

vLll 11 *' )»"* *" Bath county, 

koihf ’. ,n 808, and his mother in 

k^honta* toun|y jn , 8]4 Wil|iam 

when w, 141,00 to * >oca Bontas county 
», (Uu -,1 * ? n(1 ma< ^ e *hc Borne of his 

Scsh d,cd ,n 


and his widow 






■ h and I h/ubrth L. 

•JKd on the r,i|, 0 f April, 
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* children 

EL,zabc t hBw!c^J^% 4 | '^7Mar,' 

Oscar, August 16 lai-i »?’ Adam 
Frances, F?bmJ> 6 *!9 , 87 ^ 861,0 
J?" May, Mav 17 * 18 7 «- C 1° rgla 

gws. & s-s 

(Tumbleson) Ca^J?5L VaJcntine 

was h° r n in Green 

March 29 1853^£!° ntaS count y, 
Virginians,' her' fa,her Cg K 

Augusta county in 1822. They settled 

m 1 rH 0Cah0n . taS COUnty beforc their 

Casscl died June 1, 1882. at his home 
m Green Bank district. George Baxter 
1S a Poetical surveyor, and held the 
ottice of county surveyor in 1870-1 
was again elected in 1880. his official’ 

wll * c h he is still serving, 
extending over the years 1881-4. His 
post office address is Edra, Pocahontas 
county, West Virginia. 


REV. ABNER M. CHAPPELL- 
born in Loudoun county. 
Virginia, March 14, 1848, is a son of 
James M. and Susan P. (Slack) 
Chappell. In Shepherstown, Jefferson 
county, West Virginia, July 29, 1870, 
he was joined in wedlock with 
Catharine S. Lloyd, and they made 
their home in Pocahontas county in 
the present year. They have four 
children: Susan C., born August 1. 
1872; James E., April 26, 1874; 
Prudence K., September 2, 1878; Ada 
Grace, January 11, 1882. Catharine S., 
wife of Mr. Chappell, was born in 
Loudoun county, Virginia, on the 5th 
of April, 1852, and she is a daughter of 
Harrison and Elvira (Maurice) Lloyd. 
Abner M. Chappell has been a local 
minister for eleven years, and is a 
member of the Virginia Methodist 
Episcopal Conference. His post office 
address is Edra, Pocahontas county, 
West Virginia. 


JOHN GAY resides on the place 
where lie was born, in Edra district. 
No. 2, Pocahontas county. The date of 
his birth was May 26. IS04. and 
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Robert and Hannah (Moore) Gay, 
Pioneers of (he county, were his 
parents. His lather come to this county 

Kom Rockbridge county, Virginia, 
Ik.' loro the Indians had abandoned the 
soil and while the white settlers still 
lived in fear of the tomahawk and 
torch of the savage. Robert Cay settled 
first on Thorny creek, then moved to 
land now owned by Jacob Sharp, then 
to the farm now owned by his 
grandson Levi. Here he built lirst a 
cabin, and then a part o! the house 
now occupied by his son. In 
Huntersville, Pocahontas county, June 
24. 1834, John Gay was united in 
marriage with Margaret B. ('lark, who 
was born in Cecil county, Maryland, 
June 19, 1810. John and Elizabeth V. 
(Miller) Clark were her parents, and 
both died in Augusta county, Virginia. 
Her father died September 30, 1836, 
and her mother died January 30, 1839. 
The father of John Gay died March 
22, 1834, and liis mother died August 
15, 1849. The children of John Gay 
and wife are recorded: Samuel M., 
bom May 29, 1835, lives in Pocahontas 
county; Hannah E., February 23, 
1837, died January 1, 1862; Susan 
Jane, bom January 25, 1839, married 
Adam C. Young, and they live in 
Pocahontas county; Levi, born 
December 22, 1840, is sheriff of 
Pocahontas county, and lives at home; 
Harriet, bom January 3, 1843, died 
December 26, 1861; Ann Maria, born 
July 8 , 1845, married Jacob S. Moore, 
November 24, 1870, and they live in 
Hus county; Edward, born October 10, 
1847, lives at home; Janies R. B., April 
29. 1850, died January 2, 1851; Sallie 
Hamilton, born April 30, 1853, died 
December 21, 1857. Samuel and Levi 
*r\ed in the Confederate army, 31st 
Virginia Infantry, and both were 

winded Levi was wounded at the 
bat IE ol Spotsylvania Court House, 

JT.hn S ?- mUC “r lhc ball,c ol Strausburg. 

t •'wwy-apli. jufticc of 

’ . pL4lt - was deputy sheriff, 1828 9 

ril EE - n u d _ , 0c<J hontas county m 

. 


sr„ who came to Pocahontas 

the year I 800, and son of Robert”^ ln 
(Bruffey) Moore, was born ln ,. ,Ua 
district, this county, January 7 
His parents were both nati’J, ' 
Pocahontas county, and died in 1 of 

his lather’s death occurring in r°^ a ’ 
county, in 1875, and hj s 
departing this life in Davis count!! 
1872. The first wife of Geor^’ a 
Moore was Elizabeth M. Poage. and 

married his second unfc D.»*u . 


ried his second wife, Ruth'j C ; a v 

... j.dra. She was born at Doe ini' 
Highland county, Virginia, on the 
of June, 1844, and her marriage\u! 
was on the anniversary of her him, • 
1865. Robert T. and ElizabX 
(Wilson) Gay were her parents, and iJ 
lather died in 1875. At the time of th c 
elder Robert Moore's settlement i n 
Pocahontas county the country was j n 

the pioneer stage of its existence the 
nearest store being thirty miles distant 
George P. Moore has lived all his life in 
this district, within a quarter of a mile 
of the place of his birth, and has held 
nearly all the offices in the gift of his 
fellow-townsmen. He did not take part 
in the civil war, except to act as depot 

quartermaster’s agent at Edra. In 1856 
he received the appointment ol 
postmaster at Edra, and with the 
exception of the years of the war has 
held the office ever since, and is still 
the incumbent. He has also served 
acceptably as justice of thc peace. 


ki v 

M( K >K | 


GlOkt.i PRISTON 

R>«»diun of Mobvrt Moore 


JAMES WAUGH-one of the 
farming residents of Edra district, 
Pocahontas county, was here born 
December 11, 1814. James and 

Rebecca (McGuire) Waugh were his 
parents. His father died in March, 
1831, and his mother in July, 1867 
The first marriage of James Waugh was 
with Sarah Cochran, who died October 
13, 1868. Near McDowell, Highland 
county, Virginia, was born Hannah A. 
Lamb, April 22, 1848, and in the plaee 
ol her birth she became the wife 0 
James Waugh, January 4, 1872. 11 ■ 

have one son, Rudolph E. 
January 22, 1879. John l amb, la' * 
ol Mis. Waugh, died m 1882. am 
mother, whose* maiden name ' 

Frances Bright, is still living. 

Waugh look no pail in 
between the States. but . 

commissioned by the governor to 
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families in his 


afK*. *$% ,iad c,,ar 6 e of some 

''i iinilies Union and Confederate 
^ who would have suffered 
;dikc.^ hardships but for his 

unspeaK j^ e rec eives his mail at 


£drt Ctl0 p° cahontas county ’ West 


'j 

Virginia 


NO. 3 DISTRICT 


AMOS BARLOW-born in 
Pocahontas county, January 11, 1831, 
was a son of natives of this county, 
John and Martha (Waddell) Barlow. Mis 
father was born November 26, 1781, 
and died January 23, 1866; his mother 
was bom January 12, 1790, and died 
October 7, 1872. The first wife of 
Amos Barlow was Mary Ann Moore, 
and their children were two: July F., 
bom February 12, 1852, died 

September 5, 1861; M. Agnes, born 
June 20, 1855, died August 3, 1875. In 
Edra, this county, February 22, 1859, 
Amos Barlow was united in marriage 
with Mary S. Poague, who was born in 
Pocahontas county, May 8 , 1843. 
lames R. and Elizabeth L. (Harper) 
Poague, natives of and residents in 
Pocahontas county, are her parents. 
The children of Mr. and Mrs. Barlow 
are five, born: Letcher D., June 20, 
I860; Lucy B., May 6 , 1868; Willie H., 
17 ^ 1875; Samuel !•> April 7, 

. J ra S fry™ 5 ’ March 6 , 

0 dcst fi v °s in Grecnbank, 
tou [’ ly ,> and the others at home. 

Hun? ^f row ' s a merchant of 
SSSSS* and in business is 
honeu L I 1 * 1 * su . cccss awaits on an 
*«. aim*! nt ! u P r ‘Sht business man. He 
r r,ia., , ru 'ncd in finances by the 

35L2L the L ; ivil war - bul b y 

fr-rttablivJu j | and integrity has 
bl,shcd bin,sell in business. 


* l! 1 i’lu/ C ANI IELD-was born 

u ' , , ,d« , i|)ii (ounty, (then) 

1 *b28, and in ih.it 

wL 'i? 4 * Ite married 

l» ,c»r.i A' 1 wus bom .it 

... K u"l.,||,|, county. 1'hen 

Kl.tl. U/ 


*3? Lucinda* J ’’ 

James B., April’ ?? ’ 1854; 

B..May 31. 1858 LesH C^K Da ^ d 

20 , 1861: Frandi IT April r^; r 

county and the others SeTL^f 

county, where 
xi Canfie,d has a farm. Amos 
and Nancy A. (Schoonover) Canfield 
were the parents of Elisha C„ and ht 

3 a dau & hter of John and 

Elizabeth A (Kittle) Wilmoth. T^c 

parents of both are deceased. His 

father died November 12 , 1881, and 

his mother died December 29, 1880. 

Elisha C. Canfield s post office address 

is Upper Cheat, Randolph county 
West Virginia. 


WILLIAM CURRY-son of John 

and Jane Curry, was born in Bath 
county, Virginia, November 28, 1821. 
In 1853 he made his home in 
Pocahontas county, and in this county, 
on the 21st of February, 1860, he 
married Lucy, daughter of Joel and 
Rebecca Hill. She was born in 
Pocahontas county, September 21, 
1841, and their children were born: 
Rebecca C., August 21, 1861; Sherman 
P., November 24, 1865; Mary C., June 
1, 1870; Lillie L, December 12, 1873. 
From March, 1853, to January 1, 
1879, William Curry was clerk of the 
circuit and county courts of 
Pocahontas county (a portion of the 
time acting as deputy clerk). He is now 
one of the substantial farmers of the 
county, with post office address at 
Huntersville, Pocahontas county, West 

Virginia. 


PLEASANT A. DILLEY-son of 
William and Betsey (Baker) DiUey.and 
Lillie McCarty, daughter of George and 
Eliza (Hcrold) McCarty, were united in 
marriage in Ironton, Lawrence county, 
Ohio, in 1873. Both were natives of 
Huntersville, the former born February 
20 . 1852, and the latter on the 26th oi 
May, 1858. The children o Mr. and 
Mis. Dilley were born: Lilifc 

Deccmlxjr 28. 18 74; M ar V ,'^ 17 * 

January 3. 1876; Clarence S.. f 
1877; William C.. May 29. 187 >, 



Emma S., February 23. 1882 - ^ ^ 

•il home with their parents m 
Huntersville district, where Mr. DiUey 
is successfully conducting a 
blacksmithing business. Post oil ice 
address, Huntersville, Pocahontas 
county. West Virginia. 


ANDREW HEROLD-born in 
Pocahontas county, August 7, 1881, 
and Maria Seebcrt, bom in this county 
May 15, 1831, were here joined in 
wedlock, on the 22d of August, 1849. 
Their children were ten, born: Lanty 
W.. July 18, 1850; Millard F., October 
11, 1851; Joseph S., June 2, 1854; 
Isaac N., July 18, 1856; John Letcher, 
December 11, 1858; Horace F., August 
27, 1862; Edwin Lee, December 7, 
1864; Ida R., August 27, 1867; 
Andrew F., January 2, 1870; Pruyn P., 
November 12, 1873. Edwin and Joseph 
are deceased, Isaac is in Missouri, 
Lanty W. is farming and grazing on 
Knapps creek, and the others are 
at home. Christopher and Elizabeth 
(Cook) Herold, now both deceased, 
were parents of Andrew Herold, and 
his wife was a daughter of Joseph 
Seebert, now deceased, and Rebecca 
(Lockridge) Seebert. Lanty W. Herold, 
for whom this sketch is compiled, has a 
number of sheep ranges in Pocahontas 
county, and is successfully grazing, and 
trading in cattle. There is no man in 
West Virginia of his years better posted 
m sheep raising. The Herold family 
reside on Knapps creek, and have their 
post office address at Frost 
Pocahontas county, West Virginia. 


JAMES T. LOCKRIDGE-sor 

Lanty and Elizabeth (Ben 
Lockndgc, was born in Pocahc 
county in 1821. His parents are 

mYS d ’| h, i/£ thcr ’ S dcath occu 

, ' ,n . ,8 . 54 - ln ‘he State of I. 

■out* T. Lockndgc married Eliz 
Mo*r. and their children are f 

M A„," 10. uXu^m' 
Umc, hcdr„„|. M ' 3 I 

te- r ;;: v 

"arried Charlotte Wk..» . 

04 d| * ,u, * u »*»^«i Engiiii, f sr: 
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Mrs. Lockridge has a copy of 

grandfather’s coat-of-arms hcr 
armorial device: “He beareth tureen! 1 * 
hon rampant between three crocol’ 3 
sables) a chief very.” “This i s 
coat-of-arms of Samuel Wik-nv , 
Tartainham High Cross, in the coun? f 
of Middlesex” Philip and w y 

Moser, bom about 1735, wen* P .k! 
parents of Philip, jr., father of 
Lockndge, and he was bom Decern^., 
16, 1770. He had ten sisters andt 
brothers, all of whom died previous 

March, 1830. James T. Lockridge* h i< 

always been identified with the best 
interests of his native county since 
reaching manhood’s estate, and is now 
a magistrate of Huntersville district 
where he is farming and raising stock 
He was colonel in the State militia for 
a number of years, anda member of the 
Virginia legislature from 1858 to 1862 
Horace M.. the oldest son, one of tlic 
enterprising men of the younger 
generation in this county, is the 
present superintendent of public 
schools in Pocahontas county. His post 
office address is Huntersville, 
Pocahontas county. West Virginia. 

HUGH P. McGLAUGHLIN-son of 
Samuel G. and Elizabeth (Wright) 
McGlaughlin, was born in Highland 
county, Virginia, August 1, 1843, and 
his home has been in Pocahontas 
county since he was nine years of age. 
His father died March 20, 1844. His 
grandparents were among the first and 
most prominent settlers in this part of 
Pocahontas county, and amassed 
considerable property here. Hugh P- 
McGlaughlin enlisted in Company I. 
25th Virginia Infantry, and served 
through the war between the States in 
the Confederate army. For eleven 
months of the time he was a prisoner, 
taken first to Point Lookout, and 
thence to Elmira, New York. He had 
one brother in the service who died in 
the Elmira prison, of scurvy, on the 
11th of November, 1864. Returning 1 
Pocahontas county after the close o 

the war. Hugh P. McGtaughlin engaged 

•n farming, which is still 
occupation, and in which 1*’ 

achieving a success rarely attained »n 

hilly country. In 1869. in Pocahonj'j 
county, lie married AIciikIu Hud. * 
was bum in Highland county. V«nt" 
in 1848. She was a daughter ot t*'"' 
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„ i Marv (Wiley) Bird, and her 
H. ?*V . KH | in 1851. Emma A., born 
11,01 i .r 7 1874. and Charles A., born 
Ocl° ,x is 1880, are the children of 

w and Mrs. McGlaughin. For a 
' 0 f years. Mr. McGlaughin has 
nun ’ Constable and clerk of the board 
^overseers of the poor. His post 

°L° address is Huntersville, 

Pocahontas county, West Virginia. 

ANDREW WASHINGTON MOORE 
descended from the 
oioncer Moses Moore, elsewhere 
mentioned in this work, one of the 
most hardy pioneers of the county and 
sustaining an enviable reputation as a 
woodsman. The Moore family are 
Virginians, and have been since its 
organization prominent in the affairs 
of^Pocahontas county. Andrew W. has 
been overseer of the poor, president of 
the school board, and has held a 
number of county and district offices. 
He was a son of Isaac and Margaret 
(Wilson) Moore, now both deceased, 
and was bom on the farm where he 
now resides. He is now engaged in its 
cultivation and in cattle raising. August 
18,1817, was the date of his birth, and 
he was first married February 17, 
1842, to Anna, daughter of Henry and 
Elizabeth (Lightner) Harper, now 
deceased. She was born in Pocahontas 
county, April 29, 1821, and the 
children of her marriage were bom: 
Sarah F., June 2, 1844, lives at Little 
Levels, this county; Mary E., March 31, 
1846, lives on Elk river; Henry H., July 

r: ti yes at Dunmore, this county; 

Martha E., October 23, 1851, lives on 

°y c n Zane W., February 19, 1858, 

17 ^t»° u rt; Anna J., September 
• 1862, lives at home. Margaret J. 

*»"> July 22, 1833, 

ibVTo . o? lfe of Andrcw W. Moore, 
Sain W | V “r' their children are 

Hu* i Vi *;• t ),n , Au gust 1, 1865; 
Frtmi; m 1868; John A.. 

IllS y,*872; laat P., July 25, 

M'»orc may be addressed at 
. rocahontas county. West 
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Vupnm. rl May 5 f° u "'y. 

m 1824 

Taylor, volunteering in 184 ^ r \. U j dcr 
the inauguration of the 

entered the Confederate enio; if. 

had two brothers in ,ame arm, 
one of whom gave his life for the Lost 

of^ptSTaU- hclJ ,lK ’ 

until July 19, 1863. when he rS£ 

f‘ V ' w °“" ds *" a skirmish, all ,ri 
than one minute. He was wounded 

once in the face, twice in the breast 

and tw,ce m the left leg, breaking the 

thigh bone oft in two places. One ball 

still remains in the leg. Of the two that 

entered the breast, one was cut out 

near the spine, and the other came out 

under the right arm. The wounds 

healed on the surface, and an inward 

abscess formed, which confined him to 

his couch for twelve months, subjected 

him to five operation, and gave him 

great trouble. Thus his further service 

was lost to the Confederacy. He is now 

entirely recovered in health, and in his 

political and social relations is one of 

the most popular men in Huntersville, 

which is his residence and post office 

address. 


COL. RUDOLPH S. TURK- 
attorney-at-law, practices in 

Pocahontas, Randolph, and Greenbrier 
counties, and in the Supreme Court of 
Appeals. He took up his residence in 
Pocahontas county in 1875, and in 
1877 was elected prosecuting attorney, 
serving for four years. His birth was in 
Augusta county, Virginia, in 1848, 
Rudolph and Annie E. (Robertson) 
Turk his parents. His mother died in 
1855. At Lewisburg, countyseat of 
Greenbrier county, West Virginia, in 
December, 1879, Rudolph S. Turk 
married Willie C. Cary. She was born in 
Greenbrier county in 1856, a daughter 
of William Cary, who died in 1858, and 
Ophelia (Mathews) Cary, who died in 
1869. The post office address of Col. 
Turk is Huntersville, Pocahontas 

county. West Virginia. 

S. PRUYN PATTERSON. M. D. is 
tt Virginian, born in Staunton, 
county wat of Augusta, a son ot Janies 
F. and Maria II Patterson, who arc no 
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longer living. In Highland county, 
N nginia. m 1866. Dr. Pruyn Patterson 
was united in marriage with Lizzie K. 
Campbell, born in Highland county ... 
1 842. Benjamin B. and Margaret 
(Slavcn) Campbell, the latter now 
deceased, were her parents. Hie 
children of Dr. and Mrs. Patterson are 
one son and two daughters: Harry 
Pmyn, born May 25, 1867; Margie 
Campbell, Fobruary 25, 1869; Annie 
M.. July 25, 1874 all still at home. Dr. 

Patterson has his residence in 
Huntersville, and his practice in that 
and adjoining districts. 

NO. 4 DISTRICT 

CHARLES WOODS BEARD-was 
bom on Locust creek, Pocahontas 
county, September 6, 1827, a son of 
Josiah and Rachel C (Poagc) Beard, 
and he married, at Mill Point, this 
county, August 5, 1858, Elizabeth 
Jeannette Perkins, born on 
Anthonys creek, Greenbrier county, 
July 14, 1834. Salathiel and Mary M. 
(Coulter) Perkins were her parents. Her 
father is now deceased, as are the 
parents of Mr. Beard. His mother died 
in 1873, and his father in 1878. The 
children of Mr. and Mrs. Beard, all at 
home, were born: Fannie Cameron, 
October 15, 1859; Mary Margaret, 
December 7, 1861; Lucy Early, May 
31, 1864; Rachel Rebecca, March 6, 
1867; Nannie Woods, March 5, 1869. 
Charles W. Beard served in the 
Confederate army in the war between 
the States. He volunteered in 1861 
joining the 19th Virginia Cavalry, and 
was wounded in the shoulder at 
Bunker Hill, near Winchester. He 
continued in the service until the 
onlederate army disbanded. Josiah 
B< aru, his lather, was elected first clerk 
, Pocahontas county in 1821, and 
dUchar K «-d (be duties Of that office 
will, integrity and judgment. He was 

om «.i ii, first elders ... n, e 
»<ur,I, ai | ailing Springs, was never 
known io taste an intoxicant, and all 

Who knew lurn u.d, "lie ,s „ Ut . 
nl,!1ft,?? 1(,, *«r | es W. Heard 

L * ° * Hk,,0 1 ,I,j ' known as II,e 
Sir • ..* no superior 

, n | ; 4, 7; V •••"»-■ ,a ‘ 'Ini' S and 

hKMhonU * county, Wo«t 
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CYRUS P. BRYAN. M. D. bom 

1829. w,s ., son of I>? ILkT X 
Nancy M. (Sawyers) Bryan La ‘ ,n<1 
deceased. In Campbeli n ° w 
Virginia, July 15, 1856, he won*’ 
Mary W. Scott, and Robert 1 , J 

only child, was born November x. lr 

1860. He is now a physician anj .’ 

county, Virginia. He is a graduated 

1882. The wife of Dr. Bryan 
m Campbell county, a daughter «r 
Thomas P. and Margaret P. (Burke! 
Scott. Cyrus P. Bryan graduated Iron, 
the Jefferson Medical College, class of 
1855, and has Ix'en a successful 
practitioner ever since. During the war 
he served as a soldier of the Bath 
county (Virginia) Cavalry, Confederate 

service, and he acted as surgeon of the 
military post at Warm Springs in the 
lall and winter of 1862. He served in 

the Virginia legislature from July | 
1863, to April 5, 1865, and in 1871 
established himself in Hillsboro, where 
he is one of the leading physicians, and 
is president of the local board of 
health. His post office address is 
Academy, Pocahontas county, Wesl 
Virginia. 


S H ERMAN HARPER 
CLARK-tarmer and stock-raiser of 
No. 4 (Levelton) district, owns some 
very valuable land, with coal deposits, 
on the headwaters of Spring creek, ami 
in different tracts owns 3,318 acres, all 
very valuable property. On these lands 
he is grazing stock, in raising and 
handling which he is very successful. 
His lather, Sheldon Clark, came to 
Pocahontas county in 1821, and 
settled on land where the subject ol 
this sketch is now living, in the year 
1827. Sheldon Clark married Man 
Lightnor, born in this county, and their 
son, Sherman llar|x'r, was bom August 
23, 1829. Ilis parents are now both 
deceased. Joel and Rebecca (Livesay) 
Hill are the parents of Mary Frances, 
wile of Mr. ('lark. She was horn in 
hicuhontas county, nour llillslumx May 
U, 1835, and became the wife ol 
Sherman II. ( lark on the 6th o» 
December, 1H53. Emma Caroline, then 

•laughter, was horn June 10, I8n v 
Slk'tuiuu II Cl,uk was county surveyor 
from IH5I to 18/0. and is now aW> 



filling the office of commissioner of 
(Ik county court. His post office 
address is Academy, Pocahontas 
county. West Virginia. 


RICHARD WASHINGTON 

HILL -son of Joel and Rebecca 
(Livesay) HiU. natives of Pocahontas 
county, is a grandson of one of the 
earliest settlers in this county. His 
grandfather came from North Carolina, 
and settled on the creek named in his 
honor. "Hills creek.” during the 
troubled days when the white men and 
the Indians were disputing for the soil, 
and he liimsclf had several narrow 
escapes from the tomahawk. Richard 
W. Hill was born on Little Levels, this 
county. June 5, 1847. and he is now a 
prosperous farmer and stock-raiser, 
residing one mile northwest of 
Hillsboro, having 460 acres of 
productive land. G. A. HiU. his brother, 
was in the Confederate army under 
Gen. Price, and was killed in Carroll 
county. Missouri, in 1 863, b> 
bushwhackers. In Richlands. 
Greenbrier county. December 18. 
187 2, Richard W. HiU and Sarah 
Margaret Watts were united in 
marriage, and their children were five 
Frank Raymond, bom October 20, 
1873; Joel F. C.. Januan 28. 1876. 
Glena R L..' December 28, 1878; 
Harry, January 3, 1882, died in 
infancy; Anthony B. F., July 30, 1883. 
The parents of Mrs. Hill were James 
Franklin Watts, born on Bia Levels. 
Greenbrier county, (now) West 
> irgmia in 1824, and died in same 


county, December 17, 1881, and 
Rachel (Bunger) Watts, bom in 

count > in January , 1830. 
in the same county in March. 
186^- Academy, Pocahontas countv. 
west V irgmia, is Richard W. Hill's post 
°*fice address. 


James a. urue. m. d. -is a son 

_ tott LaRuc, who was bom 

*®ckbndgr county. West Virginia, 
ml6. and Juba S. (Alexander) 


LaRuc 

V 







born in Augusta county, 
1818. His parents are 
Gfrenbncr county.West 
and he was bom in that 

27. 1850. He had one 
• H LaRuc. who wa* captain 

y t. 60th Vupnu Infantry . 

fviup 4 now a lawyer of 


ruia^u county. Virginia. The La Rue* 

f "T *««* "LESS 

»ho came to America in the 17th 

SJSh Wb °* *KW»dams are 
scattered over several States, mans of 

them now reckoned Vinnmans. The 

America, although, as their name 
shows, they were of Scottish race. 
They settled in Pennsylvania in 1740 
and part of the family afterward 

Virginia. Several of the name 
f” blood are well known in the 
history of the Presbyterian Church 
among them Rev. Archibald Alexander 
of Pnnceton Seminary. New Jersey; 
R®*. H. C. .Alexander, now professor in 
the Union Theological Seminars of 
Virginia. James A. LaRuc and Lillian 
E. Livesay were married near 
Frankford. Greenbncr county. West 
Virgmia. June 20, 1883. Mrs. LaRue is 
a daughter of John and Margaret 
(Bright) Livesay, residents of 
Greenbrier county. The subfect of this 
sketch was graduated from the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons at 
Baltimore, Maryland, in 1876, and in 
1878 established himself m the 
practice of his profession at Academy, 
Pocahontas county. West Virginia. 


HON. WILLIAM LAMB 
McNEEL-born near Hillsboro, 
Pocahontas county, July 13, 1825, is a 
son of Abraham and Magdaline (Kelly) 
McNeeL now deceased, and a grandson 
of John McNeeL who came to this 
county from Capon, (now) West 
Virginia, about 1770, and reared his 
primitive log cabin on land now owned 
among his descendants. He also built 
the first hewed log house in the 
county, and it is now owned by J. M. 
McNeeL In Greenbrier county, (then) 
Virginia, October 25, 1853. William 
L. Me Neel married Margaret Jane 
Beard, daughter of Joseph and Martha 
Beard. She was bom October 25. 1833, 
and died September 12. 1871; Martha 
Magdaline. bom April 7, 1856. married 
George Callison, and they live in Little 
Levels, this county; Nannie Eliza, born 
October 13, 1857, liws at home; 
William Uovd. March 9. 1859. lives in 
Whitman county. Wyoming Temtory; 
John Abraham, November II, 

Joseph Samuel. November 26. 186-. 
Mary Irene, January 9, 1865-tbese 
three at home; Robert Lee, Dearmbcr 
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II. 1*6. to**** ! fi ; o M ‘Ky 

Pauline, Mareh 31, l«6H. 'lonry 

Wohmgton. Dccvmbei 18. 11870 
two at home; Maggie Wallace 
^member 26, 1H73. lives with lie 
i patents. At Staunton, Auauita 

’county. V irpinia. November 4, 1880. 

William l McNeel married Mary L.. 

daughter of Samuel M. and Ma^ C. 

Woodward. Louring tlw l ast ,l,ri . >V 
v ,j the war between the States William 
l Me Noel served in the confederate 
oxni> as eaptain ot Company I', 19th 
Vuvimta Cavalrv. Front 1872-6 Ik' was 
sheriff of Pocahontas county, was 
elected to the legislature, and is now a 
member of the- West Virginia Senate, 
elected for the term of four years in 
t S$0. He owns large tracts of fine land 
in Pocahontas county, and is one of 
the most successful stock-raisers in the 
county. His post office address is 
Academy. Pocahontas county, West 

Virginia. 


FRANKLIN ANDREW RENICK-is 
a ion of William and Rebecca 
(Renick) Renick, of Greenbrier 
county, and was bom on his father’s 
homestead tn that county, near Falling 
Springs, October 6. 1828. Joseph and 
Mary (Hanna) Handley, of Falling 
Springs. Greenbrier county, were the 
parents of hts wife, and she was bom 
oc her father’s farm February 25, 
1839 There their marriage was 
consummated on the 20th of May, 
1837, and the record of their children 

Robert Strother, born 
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*58; Thomas Jackson, July 6, 
Mary Ahcc, November 30, 18 
Jorrph William. May 25, 1867; 
lien. October 4, 1869; Jessie 

July 10, 1872; and I ddtc, 

••d baby boy thrsc three 
1 ** '• ft f. n.ji it>? hr. Ihiiii** .it 

* Idaho. and Hie other 

Mtt .1 I jttlr Levels. this 

*h* lW of July, 1862. 

. . _ 6 IUmiI sm • *Mirr.J to 

itM ( -JihriU iernur i* «rmj a 
«*►•*» us> out \' 0 ,i Ik U«t illonilhr 

*P<*. 1864. Ur 

*•* Im« «cpr«kd. hr 

1 Uh aniu, M.d 

t , _ . u44*l* u. IMH 

I tan. vwpnu 
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Camp Chase, Ohio, until March n 
1865, when he took the oath 7 ’ 
allegiance and was released m.. ,?* 

dead with starvation and’ disi” y 
incident upon his confinement with, * 

the proper comforts of life, || c ’ Ul 

great deal of the inside corruption 
which was then disgracing the Fecfer i 
government, of medicines and food fo 
prisoners that was never allowed to 
reach its destination, of prisoners 
escaping or having their exchange 
hurried through bribing Federal 
officers, and his opinion, with that of 
all the helpless among the prisoners 
was that the government thought that 
the cheapest way of disposing of them 
was by killing them off. When he took 
the oath of allegiance, a Federal officer 
congratulated him upon his return to 
the rights and privileges of the United 
States citizen; but it, was some years 
before the so-called “loyal” citizens of 
his native State permitted him to 
exercise the right of franchise. He was 
in constant marching and skirmishing 
during his participation in the war, and 
one heavy stampede, that at 
Moorefield, when with the poor 
fellows who formed the rank and file 
of the line, he fought and took his 
chance on death, while the general of 
the brigade and his staff were 
roystcring two miles away. He is now a 

farmer and stock-raiser of Levelton 
district. Mr. Renick owns a fine farm 
of 1,000 acres, lying at the foot of 
Droop Mountain. His farm was a part 
of the battleground on which the 
famous Droop Mountain fight 
occurred, and his house was used lor a 
hospital by the Federal soldiers. His 
post office address is Academy. 
Pocahontas county, West Virginia. 


REV. SYLVAN V $ 
TOWNSEND was born and wedded® 

Maryland, his bit I h occurring in lalh'' 

county. Match 5, 1837, ami h«' 

marriage solemnized in Cecil count.* 
May 8. 1862. Anna I Bryan, bo™ " 

( ©ul courtly, M.u\ Ltiul. Mat J 

ante hi% *t!c, (irul llK'lf ch»W* crt 
foul loin* «t( home, foul *ho ^ j 
infant) I iliun, twin ApfU n . j 
HiUuiti Guy, Sc|»lcniki^ ly 
I onnfc, Vpli iut%r 16. JW/ 1 
Viifutu. V*)»tr tutor 
Mm it haM ai ul N| 

1)1)4** tliivin. 4Mtl I 


, a ,.i William Townsend, died in 
'^'V (in d Ann Maria (Benson) 

!’ S ?n*'tid. died in 1866, were the 
1°' 0 f the subject of this sketch, 

■ Vho wife's parents. Joel and Frances 
vnditws) Bryan, died, the former 
, |gt*8 and the latter in 1875. 
1 • k .mis rpwnsend has been a minister 
{ f v <>spcl since 1859, joining first 
Irv Philadelphia Methodist Episcopal 
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Mclhodist 6 Episropa^ 7 pS 0 joined thl 

traveled circuits • 7 he ha 

and West Virginia" an^ 1 ^ Virgin! 
appointed to LeveUon 83 c £* a 

Hillsboro.* 5 "dta k V S A^d " 8 a 
Pocahontas county, West Vu^ma * 
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Year.” % 

COOPER, Dale. See Coon 
Wilma Lee and Stoney. Pe t, 

COOPER. Stoney, a fi ddl 
was bom in Harmon in 19ig 7, r > 
began in radio on the W\yv e 
Jamboree in Wheehng and l a t 
appeared on radio in the Midwei 
and South as well as in Fairmnm 

He went to the Grand Ole Onrv; 

1957. After performing for man" 

years with his wife, Wil ma u! 

Leary Cooper (see) Harvard 
University voted them the most 
authentic mountain singing groun 

in America in 1950. Their records 

were placed in the Library 0 f 
Music at Harvard. 


were: “West Virginia 
Thirty Pieces of Silver 


Among the songs he recorded 

e: “West Virginia Polka ” 


u 




Golden Rocket,” “ 
the Dogwood Tree 
the Crippled Boy 


The 


While,” 

Alone,” “ 

Wrong,” 

You,” “ 

‘'Cheated 


The Legend of 
” “Willie Roy, 
“Just for a 
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44 


44 


‘How it Hurts to Be 
Please Help Me If I Am 
“Each Season Changes 
Want to Be Loved,” 


Crazy World 

Wheel.” “u/„ 


Too 


This 


Crazy 


44 


There 


A 


Cal ’ , ‘Walking My Lord Up 

“Come Walk with 
“Th . ,. e * rarn P on the Street.” 

Midni U anad ‘an Reel,” “Big 

Uni Rht •• >. l> I ’s 


■Special 


Rachel 


31 
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, .•i , vc Been Cheated 

G‘ ,it ;! r ’ “pianiond 

Too. ’e” “Not Anymore, 
Wliit« Make ’ a Lovely Couple, 
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\Vf Ceat Three," "Loving 


-*** **This ThingCaUed Man 
Vou. L K eeps Crying, I Tell 
•‘My H ear . •• “He Taught Them 

My l! e “ r .c It Right?” “X Marks 

How, »» 

tflC iAnPER Wilma Lee and 

c Sv P^ f “ rrnerS °" the Gran f 

S° n opry- were na0ves ° f 

Ral wulna Unborn WUma Leigh 
Wlln was bom in VaUey Head, 
Lear L C ame a resident of Elkins 
bU u „ she was three years old. At 
w u hen aEC of fi ve she began 

th V r ming with her family’s 
which was known as “The 

fe°ar?’ Family - Country Style 

fhurch Singers.” They were 

selected to represent the state of 

West Virginia at the National Folk 
Festival in Washington, D.C. in 

1937 and 1938. She later went to 
D a vis and Elkins College, but 
never lost her interest in music. 

Stoney was actually named 
Dale Cooper. He was bom on his 
family’s farm near Harman and 
grew up doing farm chores as well 
as learning to play the five string 
banjo and fiddle. After graduating 
from high school he remained on 
the farm and played for 
country-style hoedowns until 
1937, when he was hired to play 
tividle with Rusty Hiser and the 
Green Valley Boys in Fairmont, 
playing regularly on station 

VMMN. 

In 1940 Wilma and Stoney 

5* *nd formed their own 
Clinch ta -~ 


1947 t^y 



Mountain Clan. In 

Wheeling and 
»Cv** ap . pc,mn * regularly on 
4 ^ i*«boree U S A. They 
~ * contract with the 

? Record Company that 
*■*> recorded many hits. 

ft* West Virginia 









“The U*nd of ,h« 


Erg*, w K teh « 

Ms ts.H 58,3 

and became 

wife of Stoney Lotf'.J'e) 5 Z 

America in 1S 5 o’ g b v @X< lY P 'a 

roo ersity M For rec « is «SS 

Cooper. Mrs. Cooper wrote the 
foliowmg songs: “Cheated Too” 

Heartbreak Street." “He Taught 

Them How, “I Tell My HearL" 

Loving You,” “My Heart 

Keeps Crying, ’ Tomorrow ril 

S|. '° n J ’. , an ^ was co-writer of 
Big Midnight Special.’’ 

CORDA Don. “West Virginia 
Centennial Song, sheet music. 

CORNETT, Ewel, 
Producer-Director of the West 
Virginia Historical Drama 
Association, and the composer of 
the musical score for the outdoor 
dramas Honey in the Rock, and 
Hatfields and McCoys, was bom 
in Louisville, Kentucky in 1937, 
the son of Ewel Butler Cornett, 
Sr., and Nettie Lytle (Crawford) 
Cornett. 

He attended the University of 
Kentucky and the University of 
Illin ois, where he received his 
Bachelor of Music Degree. He was 
the originator of the Actors 
Theatre of Louisville, Kentucky 
and directed and appeared in 
numerous productions there. He 
appeared in various dramatic 
works in stock theatres and with 

off-Broadwav companies around 

the United 'States. Some of his 
major roles were in plays such as 
Little Mary Sunshine and lhe 
Three Penny Opera at the 

Pittsburgh Playhouse andl in 
Camelot end The Instnkabk 
Moll v Brown on Broadway 

He ceme to We* '«t^ “ 

Managing Director of Hone. 




COOPER, Wilma Lee Leary, a 

native of Valley Head, was the 
wife of Stoney Cooper (see). The 
pair was voted the most authentic 
mountain singing group in 

America in 1950 by Harvard 
University. For records see Stoney 
Cooper. Mrs. Cooper wrote the 
following songs: “Cheated Too,” 
“Heartbreak Street.” “He Taught 

Them How ” “I Tell My Heart,” 
“Loving You,” “My Heart 

Keeps Crying, ’ ’ Tomorrow I’ll 
Be Gone,” and was co-writer of 

“Big Midnight Special.” ___ jj 



LOUISE ... “a new voice 

recognized throughout the 

country. 


wtauac 


Universty" 1 " >'">« * 


<«oc,o^r.‘r n E d * o>», 

dissertation. A^ lsh H Cr d f Cr 

South has been V' an<i 
uw . ccn Puhi.ci. V*- 


West Virginia Unive^ Shcd by « 

Her — fi25 <" 

urttaf- Wr '-‘ 

4 ** ai toi* 

Published 

__ •«. 


f,rs t collection \ 

Published 1_°f 

w uh 


r- WI,tu i n iQ. - poe 

foreword written tl w «h 

a senes of historical poem° W ' ,f ™ 

other poems “ •&‘S* « 2! 
been reprinted in a limited"!! ha, 

throughout thestat in ‘‘ br r' 
West Virginia kno "fcd*of 
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j aS a prize book by the 

P°a Loaf Writers’ Conference. 

Bre u.r most recent book of 
o Paradox Hill: From 

P° C J!lachia to Lunar Shore , was 

AP Sed by the West Virginia 
P • Ifrcitv Library with private 
m m1 de available through the 

Sllfl Virginia University 

f '°ks d at the heritage of the 
Mountain State residents as she 
M . their consciousness from 
{ta „ opr days to atomic frontiers 

S look*’ I” «>" future Wltl ' 

unC u|ss nly M c Neill writes in 

,raditionai verse form She 
Lijcves. however, that the beauty 
5 noetry lies in content and 
feting rather than in form. She 
believes poetry should be 
- useful to the spirit, 

line ful to relieve the mind and 
^ful to society. She is a person 
with strong convictions about 
herself, her heritage, her 
homeland and its future. Miss 
McNeill’s ability to translate these 
convictions into compelling poetic 
rhythms is what makes her poetry 
so beautiful. 

Miss McNeill has also written 
several short stories about rural 
life, many of which were 
published by the Farm Journal. 

Her name is well known to the 
editors and publishers of such 
respected national literary 
magazines as Saturday Review and 
itlanru Monthly, which have 
published her poems. During the 
1^50’s, she was a frequent 
contributor to the Saturday 
he rung Post, Ladies Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, 
■JjW. and other magazines. 

of her first poems appeared 
? 1 Doily Athenaeum, student 
"••Psper. when she was a 
‘ludent at West Virginia 

n 7»«ty in the 1920’s. 

i' Neill is now retired 
J vln « 1® Morgantown She 
****** at Concord College, 
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Potomac 

Virginia University %«*• West 

^ u »ty elementary 

£ ,ke n. South ^ a nd a , 

ss ?x Scho °'-«vaia 

V.rmoSr* ,r h 

scholarship to the i'nf Won 8 
the basis of a poem tha?'*"** on 

h-l-and. fW- 

Mass , « a former ^ ,d ' 

*«• Virgin* 

hav, a »n, Douglas w u 0 

S^;,’ ,he «•»«■»»; 

Summer Writers Conference at 
Marietta, Ohio. She has always 
taken a keen interest in helping 
others to learn to write 

well. — Vaughn Lenhart. 

MILLER. Mrs. Alex McVeigh 
To be continued in our next" was 
the promise which kept Mrs. Alex 
McVeigh Miller at the writing of 
serial stories for nearly thirty 
years. An exacting promise, but 
keeping it brought fame and a 
fortune to this indefatigable 
woman. A daughter of our Mother 
State, she came as a bride to West 
Virginia, where she lived nearly 
forty of the busiest years of her 

life. 

“I wrote romances," Mrs. 

Miller says, “that followed a 

straight course from my bram to 
tin n f my fountain pen. 

There is a glamour in make-believe 
™nhs that appeals to young and 

°'f'o ye hav U e e “triumphed over 

obstacles inspire readers as - 
fiction can do- Mre rece ntly 

autobiograplO - n witb 

completed m col,al bsor bingly 

Her daughter, Q f the happy 

interesting. Sh® 1 u* be fort- 

childhood in Old vug 
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LOUISE ... “a new voice 

recognized throughout the 

country. 

Miss McNeill, in private life 
Mrs. Roger Waterman Pease, was 
bom and reared on a mountain 
• arm near Marlinton in 
Pocahontas County. The McNeill 

nr?i y h3 , S Uved on that farm since 

pre-Revolutionary days. 
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because at that time w« 

University did not n ^ia 

dissertation, Kanaw ^^oral 
5our/i has been published J* 0l * 
West Virginia Universiu- » by the 
Her most famous 


rr ess. 

Gauley Mountain h* 0 * * 

first collection o f hwash «r 
published in 1939 J** 1 *, 
foreword written by Zl\ a 
Vincent Benet. Gauley Mount!?* 
a series of historical poems ’ 
the lives of various West VirgjSf 
families is heavily slanted toS 

pioneer life, as are many of her 
other poems. This volume E 
been repnnted in a limited edition 
and is one of 25 books relating to 

West Virginia history being 
supplied to high school libranes 
throughout the state in an effort 
to build up a greater knowledge of 

West Virginia. 8 

Time Is Our House, her second 
volume of poetry, was published 
in 1942. It contains philosphical 
poems and a section of lyrics on 
World War II. This volume was 
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Then decorating my hat with a miljtary feather, it was 

placed upon Nancy s head, and she was greatly elated when 
the operator showed her her portrait. ’ 


HART, Nancy. Few West 
Virginians were aware that they 
tod a famous spy as a native until 
Leslie's Weekly for May 26, 1910 
tomed the story of a part she 
Played in the Civil War. The story 
+K by Mar isj n H. Kerner, a Civil 
or telegrapher, who had reasons 

Nancy because it 
flm au Jf °f her that he spent 
u J” a ^"federate prison. This 

Vr 7 i„ M UOry that aler *ed West 
badT n * l ° the f art that there 

» mat ,1 **? m thetr midU - hut 

l^'austr by th tf C° r reco * nition 
m brr ***** Nancy had been 

n **/ f ^ r “" on Mannings Knob 

" .1 f**'*, 
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transferred to Gauley Bridge. 
After a short stay there I -was 

ordered to proceed to 

Summersvflle, W. Va. On leaving 
Gauley Bridge, one of my 
comrades, Isaiah D. Maize (now 
living in Philadelphia), remarked 
to me, ‘ You will come back by 
way of the South.” He was a true 
prophet, as will now be explained. 

After a tedious and perilous 
ride over rugged and uncertain 
paths, we emerged from the 
density of the mountain forest 
into the more cheerful and 
inspiring sunlight which greeted us 
as we turned our horses' heads 
toward Summers vrJle, on the 
broad Clarksburg turnpike. I 
reported to Lieutenant-Colonel 












William C. Starr, who commanded 

the detachment of about sixty 
effective men of the Ninth West 
Virginia Regiment stationed at 
this post, the main body of which 
l had left at Gauley Bridge. 
Colonel Starr’s headquarters was 
in a pretty, two-story and attic 
frame dwelling, which had been 
hastily abandoned by its 
occupants upon the approach of 
the “Yankee troops." All the 
comforts of a happy country 
home were in evidence here. The 
parlor furniture was plain, but 
comfortable; the walls were 
adorned with engravings and 
colored prints or chromos 
indicative of the artistic taste of 
the family; the dining-room, 
kitchen and bedrooms were well 
equipped. The large front room 
on the second floor, which 
formerly had contained a double 
bed, was now furnished with four 
single cots, which were used by 
Colonel Starr, Captain Davis 
Lieutenant Stivers and myself 
The double bed had ’been 
relegated to one of the two attic 
rooms, for whatever emergency 
might arise. It was unexpected 
when it did arise. 

The lit tie garden back of the 
liouse had been stripped of all 
vegetation, so it became necessary 
for us to resort to a little foraging 

tor whatever tresh vegetables our 

appetites might crave. One warm 
Jul > day, in 1862, a fo«££ 

a'ai„' n n' “P of Colonel Starr® 
aptain Davis, two orderlies and 

.’k? ta f ,ed out in search of 

such table luxuries as our garden 
ceased to supply. We had 

be n out about three hours when 

<rom Vllt< y M„W. rnSlng 
?hc .mol ! hB dir «'l 0 l. of 

; nd *° on came to „ |,, K cabin in 

ro » l which Xere tw 

1 i ; oun, »' n maidens busily engaged 

1,1 cruvliing coni between two big 


and 




bowlders which w 

■Md woman* 

excla.ni to the ginV ^ 

Starr dismounted 

and gently knocked,,^ K, 
door but receiving no the 

he knocked more viS*"*- 

Atter several vain at,,t ou * 
went to the window ,J Ws w 

to exchange some of 
truck for the liberal supply 
we offered. This imp,,^ 

ftv _ • ^ - , scarce ai!dS 

expensive m this region, as well Z 
all over the South. 

When our sacks were filled, we 
were about to remount our horses 
and return to Summersville when 
Lieutenant-Colonel Starr ’ drew 
trom his pocket a description of a 
young girl, named Nancy Hart, a 
rebel guide, for whose capture the 
government had offered a liberal 
reward. He handed the paper to 
Captain Davis, and after a brief 
consultation the two returned to 
the cabin and, dismounting, 

approached the young girls, who 
had resumed their corn crushing. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Starr laid his 

hand gently upon the shoulders of 
° ne ot the girls and said, “Well, 
Nancy, at last we’ve got you!” 

My C»od! she exclaimed, “1 am 
not Nancy Hart! What are you 
gwln « to do with me?” With this 

unconscious confesssion from the 

bni s own lips, there was no 

L-nnw f ,u ’ s >tation. She and her 

were taken to 

i dit iniT 0 i,,u * incarcerated in 
hu f SJ Ua,e 1 U building which 

I i'ure r° r y . « the tail 

,MI kl have been easy to. 
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the.*' nymphs of the mountains 

hut for the vigilance of the guards 
*ho constantly patrolled (he 
building on every side. 

The personal comfort of 
prisoners of war was not a subject 
for serious consideration in those 
turbulent times, a place in which 
to secure them being more 
important. But here were two 
young women, untutored and 

uncultured, it is true, but still 
they were women, and their 
condition in this miserable old 
building excited my sympathy. I 
thought of the vacant attic in our 
headquarters, and 
Colonel Starr to 
prisoners to 
comfortable abode 
persuasion the colonel 
and the transfer 
To while 
their r 
them with 

illustrated 

could not read, but they eagerly 

nuched the pictures. They were 
furnished with such Haintioc 


appealed to 

transfer his 

this more 

After much 

■ consented, 

was duly made, 
away the dreary hours of 

imprisonment. 1 supplied 

sewing material and 
papers, which they 

i 

pictures. They were 

auU C dd ,t,e h S Wag ° n 
firfcS?. WM 1 couW 'o allay 

amhrr?? da * an itinerant 
PermriSoT 1 C ? me u a]on 8. and by 

SSSd Z.n° f lhe col °nel I 

J nder d , ncy out lo the wagon 
C *£? ‘° have her picture 

-*mcn K?r had never secn a 
a>ach excite?’ k 011 became very 
before t£ hen asked to sit 

^r»tor h LJ rtr V ,ncnt - which ‘he 

'J** ^used upon a 
of if a 1 * 00 ** She was 

** PiLiu^" mlmnm on, y 

,akcn Then 

Vi > »hL W *\ F bLcd upon 
“w . . operator showed 

u «*s4 JTj »,!!! Ihc P‘durc was 

^ c«*e bearing tin 

*» •d»,»f!fL -nd ,nl,e d State* 

^ */ «n the back 

~ ***** * still in mv i 


The n - 1 ; H r ker NER 

telegraph operator who was bel 

by Nancy Hart Until hc 

S"). and is "p" 

During the day the door 
room occuniert hv 


cuarges. Mo restriction 
was placed upon conversation 

with the girls, but the guards were 
not al owed to enter the room. 
Nevertheless, Nancy managed to 
win the confidence of one of 
them so far as to secure his 
musket, probably in order to 
convince him that she could 
shoulder it as well as she had ever 
shouldered her rifle, with which, 
she said, her skill had enabled her 
to furnish the home with all sorts 
of game, large and small, that 
abounded in the mountains. No 
sooner hail she grasped the 

musket in her hands, however, 
than she stepped back in the 

room, and lifting it to her 

shoulder, fired. Her guard fell 

dead .it his post, and Nancy, 

jumping over lus body, rushed 

dow until us and out to the barn. 
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z «s report 

little Yankee a 
jpin came to 
sjje told the ni 
but he put me 
a my comrade 
hid predicted, n 
toward the Sou t 

We inarched 
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liter sun* 

^'hed a spot , 

a test for the i 
c °PC* piece ( 
J^tnaade fc, 
*»Ptke. w h! 

2* for 
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*here she m 
Stan’s horse, an< 
or bridle, fled < 
peeping officials 

realize what had 

was about four 
morning. The - 

ff £ alarm from 

pot Nancy had 

|L/ unfortunj 
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‘ounted Colonel 
a, without saddle 

a way before the 

" , cou,d possibly 
happened. TTiis 

° clock in the 
next thing we heafd 

~~ l ‘he outposts 

es caped, leaving 

A®. companion 

A d *° us the 

‘he shooting of 

with* h S e h r e ( had 

,,cr own 

""mMinlCy , cn , , 

"<' 'h* fool 
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‘d cn res tstance 

eConfi?- Rucker > £ 
le Confederates had lone 

mg and whom they were 
capture on account of 
"L Prochvities. Even the 

le outposts were dragged 

J^" d f ,ined u pin front 
^ u for the marc h to 

cy f had not forgotten 
c avors which had 

th ® hours of her 
so when she saw me in 

Prisoners she hastened 
<•* Icy and told him that 
/ Yankt -e. but that I. 

HQ^With ,V! d hc °"* ht 

ml i, m * ,}W uranee 
Su • h ' “Uowd me to 
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an *et my hanging r. . 

niaile they Wt , r# ^. eet and thev f » 

n the heavy ® J? ei L n g held do® 1 38 

I had however ' 8hts - hort? Wn h 

' ‘"PS, ’“""try r :ZTt- 

W ‘ rC « l 

command here ”f was i 

D p Rucker in’ irol 3fter secu nn 
U} e Prisoners thev and fee din 

Christian burg ® y hf marched us t 

? u ?ledinto 8 acanfe- We ^ 

to Lynchburg fair gronnH and sen 
met Frank ln u 5 - He re 

Drummond, Charlie™^’ ^ ran l 

Henry Buell m- ^loore am 

United States S^\? f th ' 
Previous From 

!En T , nt ’ on Au gnst 11th 7 
He Isle and thence to Li’bbv 

S 1 r S °iI 1 ^ Where We rema ined until 
?o r .° Iled °, n September 14 th. 

diary of August 31st, 1862 
records that the street guards had 
orders to shoot any prisoner 
whose head appeared flush with 
the window. One of the operators 
torgot himself one day and leaned 
out to view the James River. He 
drew back as he saw the guard 
raise his gun. When the shot was 
tired, we heard a commotion 


placing my instrument in circuit 
and grounding the Summersville 
side. 1 found the wire “O. K.” to 
Gauley Bridge. 

While in the act of reporting 
the capture, I was surprised by 
half a dozen mounted men, who 
approached with carbines leveled 
at me and ordered me to desist. I 
promptly obeyed the order, and 
likewise accepted without 
hesitation their pressing invitation 
to join them in a little excursion 
back to Summersville. When the 
case was reported to Major Bailey 
he flew into a rage and with an 
oath threatened to “shoot the 
little Yankee traitor.” But Nancy 
again came to mv rescue Who* 


when 
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led (o 

( 





lK*on convicted of being a spy, and 

(hat wc might be subjected to 
whatevei punishment the 
“Yankee government” imposed 

A A A ft ^ 


General c, 

cautioned hi 9 **'* 

. ni TO tr. 


w ii ii i r v v i (I IIIII Ml 111 cm me w k;i k im to n Ce 

“Yankee government” imposed hmimh/'ir told the S . tan d au* 4 

upon him, and meantime would immi, 011,1 Cn oueh Slory wh' lf 
m «; r ■* p, „ 

negotiations. At last a broad Lln >. . w hen y 0u '•oit* ' 

official form was produced, “volimt Ml ? the Eeif* , C, *W5 
.onlaining our desenpiions and an to htf h " Sre 'Jrn" ht0 J- TV 

SMi# said^Windert 

et urn to your homes.” After each Seventh ° Saks & c,! l Sat 
lad signed his name, it suddenly resnertaM' We m »cle ° n 

-- respectable imnn... 


negotiations. At last a broad 

official form was produced, 

containing our descriptions and an 

obligation for our signature under 

oath. “This,” said Winder, “is a 

parole; sign it and prepare to 

return to your homes.” After each 

had signed his name, it suddenly 

flashed upon us that Charlie 

Moore was not there. We could 

not leave our comrade behind. A 

search of the record disclosed the 

fact that his name had been 

inadvertently omitted. After some 

delay the official departed to 
bring Moore. 

Returning to our ward we 
packed up our belongings and 
took passage on a wagon to th? 
Janies River, where the United 
States steamer New York was 
waiting to take aboard the 
exchanged and parolled prisoners. 
We made no landings until we 
reached Annapolis, where we were 
put ashore and left to shift for 
ourselves. Our first thought was of 
the telegraph otfice and a message 
to the War Department 
announcing our arrival and 
destitute condition. Arrangements 
tor our transportation reached us 

with orders to report at the War 

Department We were a sorry 

ookmg l°t of tramps. Not one of 
lu party cared to present himself 
until divested of his veteran 
costume which had been worn 
•unrig imprisonment. There was 
no way to overcome our modesty 

crooi faWC m ° ncy by h «<* or 

******* f ,ong <U,cusaio n as to 

and means, one of the 

prodigals volunteered to go to 

St.gcr, general 

*l ni ° r ""•“ary 

,,n < on hu happiest 

l rvu,, n. he boldly entered 


respectable app e ' r f Wte a 

foUowmg day when «" . «* 
the office of General ef. “'"Ml 

the greeting we received w, s ' n '" ,J 
fraternal and hearty. The , mosl 
of our capture and impriU”"" 
were told by each oTi^S 

and we were provided with 

homes, where anxious hearfs wer 
awaiting our return. 

Nancy Hart, the prime cause 

° m y pnson experience, was 

never seen again by me, and she 

has probably passed away lone 

ago. 6 

Note. Miss Gladys Vaughan of 
Kesslers Cross Lanes supplied the 
Leslie s clipping for this work. To 
set history right, she added some 
facts about Nancy Hart's life. 
After the war she married Joshua 
Douglass and bore him two sons, 
George and Kennos. Nancy’s last 
public appearance was shortly 
before her death, and at the court 
house in Lewisburg to testify in 
behalf of Kennos who was 
charged with the killing of Tom 
Heed at a dance in Trout Valley. 
/ r. William P. Rucker, a brilliant 
lawyer and physician who lived 
'! tar , Kesslers Cross Lanes in the 
md of the Gaule v River, known 
for years as the Rucker Bend. 

defended Kennos. 

Atfficv Hart is buried on 
tannings Knob in Greenbrier 
( ouniy. Her grave is in the 
cemetery where the Mannings 
family buned their slaves. At the 
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. of the fuU stood (he 
v, „ rt trigs plantation home. 

V,thing * kno , wn L odav °f (he 

i Prunes family. Buried there, 

' lJ is Ivan Hunter of Rich wood. 
u l - manned the fire tower which 
l s on (he knob and became so 

'infatuated with the memory of 

*rit' spy ^ engrossed in her 
I'fe. that he asked to be buried by 

her side . 

HARTMAN. Mrs. I. F., active deserved 
w political and civic work in 
Upshur County, was bom in 
Salisbury, Maryland. She Andr. 

graduated from the University of known 

Maryland School of Nursing in Devil 

1965 and in 1970 moved to killer 

Buckhannon with her husband, a 
surgeon in that city. She was Passed since I i aS f 
active in the 1972 gubernatorial but I still 
campaign of Jay Rockefeller, was Hatfield 
an officer in Upshur Flying 
Service and was associated with 
the Upshur County Health 
Planning Council and the 
Women’s Counselling Service at 
West Virginia Wesleyan College. 

She sought election as a delegate 
to the Democratic National 
invention m 1974. 

S —i __ fallen 

L politics. 

jjA ,1 h ? d , m , et Cap, casually, in 

H , Mrs u ^tty Caldwell, and her 

|W husband, lived in my county of 

W Mercer and were among my 

f, political supporters. To pave the 

_ way for my later meeting with 

4 y # Bap, I had Mrs. Caldwell write and 

ask him to support me. 

^ er> when campaigning in 

V • be . * lf y Bogan, 1 engaged a 

(f yfi laxi to take me the few miles up 

N Island Creek to (’ap’s home. The 
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the Hatfield 
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| car stopped suddenly and the 

driver pointed to a 
comfortable-looking farm house 

on the other side of the creek and 
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said: 

“ I hat's Cap's home, and that's 
Cap out there hy the barn.” 



hill stood the 

plantation home. 


h %(>1 . .. f Via WWWI 

known today of the 
\'idkdjt • f m UY Buried there. 

’ ,jnH l!f va n Hunter of Rich wood. 

* knoh and became so 

MdeJ with the memory of 
l , ’ py and so engrossed in her 

|J‘ ihat he asked to be boned by 

^HARTMAN. Mrs. 1. F., active 
political and civic work in 
Upshur County, was born in 
Salisbury, Maryland. She 
graduated from the University of 
Maryland School of Nursing in 
1965 and in 1970 moved to 
Buekhannon with her husband, a 
surgeon in that city. She was 
active in the 1972 gubernatorial 
campaign of Jay Rockefeller, was 
an officer in Upahar Flying 
Service and was associated with 
the Upshur County Health 
Planning Council and the 
Women’s Counselling Service at 
West Virginia Wesleyan College. 
She sought election as a delegate 
to the Democratic National 

Convention in 1974. 
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HATFIELD WOMEN. Over 
the years, much has been written 
about the male members of the 
Hatfield clan who took part in 
that early orev of 
blood-letting -the 
Hatfield-McCoy feud. But nothing 
has been said concerning the 
indomitable wives of that stalwart 
breed of men. 

My purpose is to pay a richly 
deserved tribute to one of those 
pioneer women the late Nancy 
Elizabeth, wile of William 
Anderson Hatfield, common 
known as “Cap," second son of 
Devil Anse, and the most deadly 
killer of the feud. 

More than 30 years have 
passed since 1 last talked with her; 
but 1 still regard Nancy Elizabeth 
Hatfield as the most remarkable 
and unforgettable woman of the 
mountains. 

In the spring of 1924, 1 was a 
candidate in the primary election 
tor the Republican nomination 
tor attorney general, and I wanted 
the Hatfield influence. Devil Anse 
had died in 1921, and his mantle 
of leadership of the clan had 
tallen to his oldest living son. 

Cap - a power in Logan County 
politics. 

1 had met Cap, casually, in 
1912, but 1 had not seen him 
since that meeting. But his sister, 
Mrs. Betty Caldwell, and her 
husband, lived in my county of 
Mercer, and were among my 
political supporters. To pave the 
way tor my later meeting with 
Cap, I had Mrs. Caldwell write and 
ask him to support me. 

Eater, when campaigning in 
the City of Logan, I engaged a 

taxi to take me the few miles up 
Island Creek to Cap’s home I'he 
cat stopped suddenly and the 
d riv e r point e d to a 
com tort able looking farm house 

on the other side ol the creek and 

said: 

"Ihufs Clip's home, and that’s 

< up out there by the bam “ 
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Devil Anse a "T t u brother of 
brothers Ellison bree McCoy 

sat tS? 

talUngs , hat staited th ' 

Nancy ElSth SidT ' nqU ^- 

bloo^between t ho',wo'TamS 

fhe Civil War. |„ thal 

*Rehf,|i e i‘ he , Hatfields w«e 

Rebeis , - loyal to their State, 
Virginia. Devil Anse organized and 
was the captain of a company of 
Confederate sympathizers called 

the ‘Logan Wildcats’. Thev 


nearly three hours I asked 
questions and listened to that 
remarkable woman recount many 
of her experiences as the wife of 
America’s most celebrated feudist. 

Nancy Elizabeth’s home also 
held a number of guns, pistols, 
and other relics of the feud days. 

But the most interesting item was 
Cap’s bullet-proof, steel 
breastplate, designed to cover the 
entire front half of his body from 
his neck to his lower abdomen. 

“Mrs. Hatfield,” I said, 

“judging from the three bullet 
marks on it, this breastplate was a 
great protection to Cap; but what 
was to prevent an enemy from 
shooting him in the back?” Her 
eyes flashed as she replied: “Mr. 

Lee, Cap Hatfield never turned his 
back on an enemy or a friend.” 

h , h i ave read two stor *es, Mrs. 

natlield, each purporting to give 
'he true cause of the feud: 

the ! ne i. b °°r k stated that il was 

u t / su 1 a dispute between a 

owner!k- 3nd , a Hatfield over the sides 
ership of a hog; Severn 

"J! nf°l5 cr book said that it grew began 

eri t , 7 eduction of a McCoy existe 

v, )( ;/ f ^ nson Hatfield, oldest generi 

' Vl1 Anw Is either one of to tin 
l riji true?” sectio 

- /j " story is true,” she sparki 

i ", , " <»y s lived on the Half 

lldt/,,1. ' Lug River, and broth; 
u .' bvrd on the West Na 

I „ ' . I,0 »» don’t swim eslinta 

1 rcS*. “ , '' 1 " ,c m»l story eitho* 
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me," she said. “Sometimes, for 
months, Cap never spent a night 
in our house. He and DeviJ Anse, 
with others, slept in the nearby 
woods to guard our homes against 
surprise attacks. At times, too, we 
women and our children slept in 
hidden shelters in the forests. 

“But these assuits were not 
one-sided affairs. The Hatfields 
crossed the Tug and killed 
McCoys. It was a savage war of 
extermination, regardless of age or 
sex. Finally, to get our children to 
a safer locality, we Hatfields left 
Tug River, crossed the mountains, 
and settled here on Island Creek, a 
tributary of the Guyandot River. 

“No, there was no formal 
truce ending hostilities. After a 
decade, or more, of fighting and 
killing, both sides grew tired and 
quit. The McCoys stayed in 
Kentucky and the Hatfields kept 
to West Virginia. The feud was 
really over a long time before 
either side realized it. 

“Yes, Kentucky offered a large 
reward for the capture of Devil 
Anse and Cap. The governor of 
West Virginia refused to extradite 
them because, said he, ‘their trials 
in Kentucky would be nothing 
more than legalized lynchings’ It 
was then that Kentucky’s 
governor offered the reward for 
their capture -‘dead or alive’. 

Three attempts were made by 
reward seekers to capture them. 

r . , , an Cunningham, a 

Charleston detective, with two 
Cincinnati detectives, made the 

S* u a " empt Th ^ cam™ through 

Kentucky, and crossed Tug River 
the night; but the Hatfields 

r n ca Ptured them. A justice of 

day s P m CC . SCntenced them to 90 

-i. for 

released they were told to follow 
. he Guyandot River 

a distance of 60 
. . not to come hack*. 
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led two raids from ic» 

Hatfield territory ^ 

relative and su PD o rt ‘ Mou «ts. , 

Hatfields, and P J£? r K ° f «£ 
Pikeville, Kentucky. to 

hanged. But the second hf he *»* 

Grapevine’. PhilUps and l ° f the 

his followers, es ca JH° me of 

Kentucky, but some weVh ,nto 

where they fell. re bur «ed 

the ^rewanj 5 leekere mpt of 

Kentucky never withd^'l 

reward offer, and that is 

Devil Anse and Cap were always 
armed and on the alert.’’ ' 

Mrs Hatfield, your husband 

and his father bore the same given 

“ amc *v- ‘ WilIiam Anderson" 

How did they get the nicknames 
of Cap and ‘Devil Anse’?’’ 

“It is very simple.” she replied 
“Early in Ufe Devil Anse’s name 
was shortened to ‘Anse’. During 
and after, the Civil War he was 
called ‘Captain Anse’. The son, 
because he had the same name as 
his father, was called “Little Cap’. 
As the boy grew larger, the word 
‘Little’ was dropped. Also, 
because of their fierceness in feud 
combats, the McCoys called the 
father ‘Devil Anse’ and the son 
‘Bad Cap’. The newspapers took 
up the names, and they stuck. 
Devil Anse liked and cultivated his 
title; but, eventually, the word 
‘Bad’ was dropped from Caps 
nickname. 

“Was I afraid? For years, day 
and night, I lived in fear. Afraid 
for my own safety, and for the 
safety of my loved ones. Constant 
fear is a terrible emotion. It takes 
a heavy toll, mentally and 
physically. 

“I now think that my mos 
anxious moments, as well as m. 
greatest thrill, came years a” 
the feud was over. In 1 
Tennis Hatfield and anotm 
deputy sheriff went over ‘ 
Pikeville, Kentucky, to retun 
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prisoner, wanted in Logan 
rounty. While there. Tennis 
v, sited the aged Randolph McCoy, 
surviving leader of his clan during 

jht feud. (Tennis was born long 
jf (e r the feud was over). The old 
,‘,ian was delighted to sec ‘Devil 
A use’s youngest son’., and Tennis 
spent the night with him. 

“The next morning, Randolph 
Tennis that he was going 
with him. *1 want to see 
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related it to me 1 C,d ‘ as she 
S he 
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am sorry Devil Anse is gone, I 
would like to see him, too.’ 
Tennis was worried. Me didn’t 
know how Cap would receive his 
old enemy. So, he left Randolph 
in Logan while he came up to our 
place to consult Cap. 


"Cap listened to Tennis’s 
story, and said: 

‘Does he come in peace?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Tennis, ‘he comes in 

peace.’ 

‘Does he come unarmed?’ 

‘Yes, he conies unarmed.’ 

Then, I shall be happy to 
greet him in the same way. Bring 

him up for supper, and he shall 
spend the night with us.’ 

‘My anxious moments were 
just before these two strong-willed 

™ n , me V knew how they had 
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Smith, called “Nan"\n h b r abc . tb 

County wf; v born ,n Wayne 

10, 186*6 ,c».. ,ra . ,n,,, » September 
I ^42Xln h er early* yeaM U ^ S V 
shc°s“d""t U,ih *° f 1 * ° b '° S ttive*” 

from below.’’ She attended a 
country school three months otri 
„ ..‘he Year, and acquired the 
rudiments of a common school 

education, plus a yearning for 
wider knowledge. 

While she was still a young girl 

her parents movetl by push-boat 

up the Big Sandy and Tug rivers 
into what is now Mingo County 
then Logan County. They settled 
in the wilderness on Mate Creek, 
near the site ot the present town 
of Matewan. 

“Why they made that move,” 
said Nancy Elizabeth, “I have 
never understood.” 

In her new environment, in the 
summer of 1880, when she was 14 
years old, Nancy Elizabeth 
married Joseph M. Glenn, an 
enterprising young adventure 
I r o m Georgia, who 
established a store in 
mountains, anil floated rafts 
black walnut logs, and othe 
timber, down the Tug and Bij 
Sandy rivers to the lumber mill 
of Cat let tsburg, Ky., am 
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Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Two years after their marnag 

Glenn was waylaid and murdered 

by a former business associate, 
named Bill Smith - no relation to 
Nancy Elizabeth. Smith escaped 
into the wilderness and was never 
apprehended. The 16-year old 
widow was left with a three-weeks 
old infant son, who grew to 
manhood, and for years, that son, 
the late Joseph M. Glenn, was a 
leading lawyer in the city of 

Logan. 

On October 1 1, 1883, a year 
after her husband’s death, at the 
age of 17, Nancy Elizabeth 
married the 19-year old Cap 
Hatfield, second son of Devil 

Anse. 

“He was the best looking 
young man in the settlement,” she 
proudly told me. 

But at that time Cap had little 
to recommend him, except his 
good looks. He was born Feb. 6, 
1864, during the Civil War, and 
grew up in a wild and lawless 
wilderness, where people were 
torn and divided by political and 
sectional hatreds and family 
feuds - a rugged, mountain land, 
without roads, schools, or 
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Elizabeth, Cap Ur de'dded'to N s ?S 
law, and enrolled at the UnivEft 
Law School at Huntingdon 
Tennessee But six months late^ a 
renewal of the feud brought him 
back to the mountains. He neve 
returned to law school, bu 
continued his legal studies at 
home, and was admitted to the 
bar in Wyoming and Mingo 
counties. However, he nevpr 
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r—wovu me qualities necessary 
for survival in that turbulent time 

and place - he was “quick on the 
draw, and a dead shot.” 

wa, T h , en We were married . Cap 

husband Ve ,, ry K, 800d risk as a 
"The feud Nancy Eliza beth. 
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B\ ARS, Betsy, well knowr 
tnor of books for children, wa: 

K>rn in Charlotte, North Carolim 

in IV28. 
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as do several of her other bont 
In 1960 Mrs. Byars and her 
fainily moved to West Virginj- 
where her husband became an ’ 
engineering instructor at W.-J 
Virginia University. 1 

CARPENTER, Kate. Whit, 
Sulphur Springs was originally 
patented by Nicholas Carpenter 
husband of Kate Carpenter, lie 
established his family at th. 
Springs in 1750. “ e 

The Carpenter household was 
situated in a dangerous location. 
Unfriendly Indians that lived near 
the springs know of their healing 
waters. 

Nicholas and Kate had a 
warning of an oncoming Indian 
raid. Nicholas decided to take his 
family to a fort nearby. This fort 
was located in Covington about 
thirty miles away. 

Carpenter left first with his 
older children, and he intended to 
return later for Kate and their 
youngest daughter, Frances. But 
he fell victim of the Indians while 
defending the fort. Kate grew 
apprehensive when her husband 
did not return and fled to a 
nearby mountain with Frances. 

This mountain still bears her 
name today and is noted for its 
Kate’s Mountain Clover.” 
Covering the mountain are rare 
wild flowers and ancient box 
huckleberry, 

Kate left the mountain after 

some time and made her way to 

the tort. She later moved to 

Stuunton, which became her 

home. 

hate’s daughter, Frances. 

inherited the 45 1 acres 

suiTounding the \pnngN She later 

married (apt Mu. heal Bowyer II 

1,1 1 lne> had four children 
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K in hiding. A contemporary drawing by Otis Asbury 
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She graduated from Storer 
College at Harpers Ferry at the 
age of 19 and later attended 
Obcrlin College, Ohio State 
University and Columbia 
University. Her teaching career 

included service in public schools 
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